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EUROPEAN PLAN 
THEATRE PARTIES A SPECIALTY 
The new decorated Cafes the most beautiful in the city 
Tea Room—Japanese Service 
MUSIC EVENINGS 
Tea Rooms Open from If A. M. to Ll A. M. 
OTTO E. SONNENBURGH, Manager 
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PLANTERS HOTEL 


Fourth and Pine Streets 





Kuropean Plan 
Rates: $1.50 Per Day and Upwards 
Open after the performance for Theatre Parties 
Table D'Llote, Luncheon 60e and Dinner $1.00, served in 
Dining Room on Parlor Floor 


Music by specially engaged orchestra from 
10:00 until 1:00 o'clock 
Private dining rooms for parties of four or more can be 


secured, Tables can be reserved by telephone. 
W. M. WALKER, Manager 


JOHN D. TILLMAN, Superintendent 
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Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 

All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 

Sound anal,)sis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone foran appointment. 





Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


’Phone, Olive 462 
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WALNUT—NINTH OLIVE 4822-4823 
S.W CORNER CENTRAL 3006 


Holiday Greeting 
Caros 


A Beautiful Line 


FRIENDSHIPS — Both 
Business and Personal— 
are more highly valued 
this year than ever. Just 
a few words of fellowship, 
a pleasing or effective 
design — only a remem. 
brance—and yet how the 
sympathies are warmed in 
this good, bad, sad, but 
happy-go-lucky old world! 
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Make an appointment 
and we will submit 
designs and prices. 
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“Business Manager,” Reedy’s Mirror. 
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A., as second-class matter. 
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per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
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Single copies, 10 cents. 


Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 
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Aspects of the War 


By William Marion Reedy 

OSSIBLY God knows what is happening in 
P Kussia, but no mortal can possibly estimate 

conditions there from the cablegrams. About 
all that can be said is that Russia—all Russia— 
wants peace, and is out of the war as a military 
factor, The Czar and his party got the country into 
the war. Russia hates the Czar and is shed of him. 
It hates war and would be shed of that, too. Russia 
will make a separate peace—is making it now. 

The other allies have been asked to participate in 
the peace proposals at Brest-Litovsk. They have 
not answered. They do not recognize the present 
government. By doing nothing they commit them- 
selves to nothing. They await the treaty that the 
Russians and Germans are framing. 

The Russo-German treaty will disclose Germany’s 
ideas of peace, though we are told that Germany 
will indulge in another peace offensive by a general 
declaration before or on Christmas Day. This mat- 
ter in the near future is not so important, however, 
as the situation in the present. Whatever the 
terms of the armistice as to Germany’s not with- 
drawing troops from the eastern front, they are 
negligible. The troops have been withdrawn and 
are being used on the western front and in Italy, and 
the agreements as to naval dispositions count for 
nothing, since the German fleet remains in mastery 
of the Gulf of Finland. Germany has Russia para- 
lyzed, There is no hope that any reaction against 
the Bolsheviki can gather strength enough in time 
to accomplish anything against the peace now forg- 
ing at Brest-Litovsk. Civil war will not stop the 
working of Germany’s will upon Russia. The fight- 
ing is stopped but Germany can utilize all Russia’s 
resources she may lay hands on, and, with her 
efficient methods, she will be able effectively to 
mobilize and utilize them for her own advantage 
against Russia’s former allies. 

Now Germany has said that she was forced into 
the war by the menace of the Muscovite. That 
menace is removed. What will be her peace pro- 
posals with that danger passed? We may take it 
for granted that the first thing Germany will seck, 
after peace, is trade advantage in Russia, an advan- 
tage that may be equivalent to control—advantage 
in buying raw materials and foodstuffs, advantage 
in selling manutactured articles. Such “penetra- 
tion” will make Russia, especially divided Russia, a 
German province. A world will be added on the 
northwest to Mittel Europa as it stands to-day. If 
the Russo-German peace pact is made as is antici- 
pated, and it stands, Germany will be a mighty 
gainer by the war. 

A peace with Germany on a _ Bolsheviki_ basis 
means the annihilation of Russian influence and 
power in the Balkans. That influence and power 
must fall to Germany through Austria-Hungary, 
though Austria-Hungary is now reduced to nothing 
more than a German satrapy. Great Britain’s eastern 
empire is menaced as never before, in spite of 
ritish prowess in Mesopotamia. There is no deny- 
ing the tremendous prestige of Germany in the 
present situation, especially if her pact with Russia 
has enabled such a strengthening of German lines 
on the west as we have reason to helieve has been 
accomplished. 

The United States has outlined its peace proposals 
which it purposes effecting by a war to the last 
ditch, The allies assent by something little more 
than silence, but they have not repudiated their 
treaties with the Czar, in one of which they all 


conceded to Italy that the Pope in no circumstances 
was to have a part in formulating peace. Germany 
has not answered officially the latest utterance of 
President Wilson. She may answer it in the general 
outlines of the peace being made with Russia. It 
is of no profit to imagine difficulties for the allies 
in that arrangement, but they will be many. What 
power have the allies now to do anything for the 
little nations of the nearer east? What for the 
submerged and subject peoples in the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire? ‘None. And there will be none 
unless Germany can be broken on the west. With 
the eastern pressure relieved, Germany will be little 
disposed to give up Belgium and the region she 
holds in northern France, and restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine is out of the question. The Kaiser may 
well say again, as to Alsace-Lorraine, “Come and 
take it!” The primary demand of the allies, “res- 
toration and reparation,” is less than ever likely 
to be complied with by the German war-lords in 
any fashion soothing to the allies’ pride. Clearly 
there is occasion for a definite clarification of allied 
aims as suggested by the Marquis of Lansdowne, in 
supplement to the President’s general statement that 
peace can only be made with a democratized and 
therefore popularly responsiblized government of 
(sermany—that is, if there is to be any peace other 
than one enforced by the sword. 

What shall the United States do? It can do noth- 
ing but go ahead with the fight against Germany. 
As to Russia we can do nothing but wait upon 
events. We cannot go back on her, for she is a 
democracy, or thinks she is. We cannot make war 
upon her, The best we can do is to deal with her in 
the manner best calculated to prevent her from be- 
coming an active enemy. If there be any govern- 
ment there that we can deal with, our effort must 
be to keep that government neutral. We may even 
help her out of chaos into order, if we can make 

(Continued on page 865) 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


National Prohibition 

Hie Flouse passed on Monday a resolution 
T for a constitutional amendment for national 

prohibition. The Senate has promptly agreed. 
Now this resolution will have to be passed by 
three-fourths of the state legislatures. But the 
approval by all the neccesary thirty-six states 
must be accomplished within seven years, else 
it fails, This means that prohibition will be 
a continuing issue in every state that has not 
gone on record for the amendment. It means, 
thercfore, that prohibition will crowd into the back- 
ground many other and, as many think, more 
important matters of legislation. A large num- 
ber of the states are now dry, by vote of their 
people or by statutory enactment, but it does not 
follow inevitably that all those states will favor 
nation-wide prohibition, In some of them there 
was strong protest when Senator Reed put his bone- 
dry clause in the general law on liquor transpor- 
tation. There are very many people who want their 
state dry but would like to be able to import liquor 
for their own consumption, There is little likeli- 
hood that the larger states with big cities in their 
borders and with vast liquor interests or vine or 
hop or barley crops of large dimensions will line 
up readily for the amendment. As Representative 
Meeker says, if thirteen state legislatures refuse to 
adopt the resolution, prohibition as a national meas- 
ure will fail. It does not seem improbable that this 
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wet phalanx can be held solid for an_ indefinite 


period. 
Personally I do not favor prohibition. I don’t 
think that the legislation is necessary. The world 


seems to me to be growing soberer as a result of 
economic necessity and improvement of social 
standards through education. There is nothing 
plainer to me than that the saloon is a dying in- 
stitution, and it is the saloon rather than liquor that 
has brought on the prohibition movement. The war 
legislation as to liquor is so sweeping that it gives 
the government power practically to annihilate the 
liquor traffic when that may be necessary. I do not 
believe that the repressive action of government 
against liquor will ever be relaxed, because public 
opinion is not likely to favor such relaxation. The 
country was on the high road to temperance and 
traveling fast, without this prohibition resolution. 
| believe that the gradual growth of temperance 
would produce the more permanent results and with 
the least friction. 

Moreover, if prohibition is to be imposed on the 
people, it should be self-imposed. The referendum 
is the method that should be employed. Drinking 
liquor is not an evil in itself. It is not essentially 
opposed to public health or morals. To many peo- 
ple, indeed to most, drinking is a harmless and even 
a helpful gratification. That innocent gratification 
should not be taken from them by the vote of a 
legislature controlled by fanatics and demagogues 
and “strikers.” The people of the cities, with whom 
and to whom drinking is a feature of life making 
upon the whole for the sanity of existence, should 
not be hound by a canon that may have its justifica- 
tion in the narrower opinion of smaller communi- 
ties, The people of the country should have a vote 
on national prohibition, There is no emergency that 
renders such a vote impracticable, as there was, let 
us say, in the matter of the draft. It is absurd that 
a matter that comes as close home to the individual 
as the gratification of his natural appetites, with- 
out assumption that such gratification inevitably 
tends to an excess inimical to himself or to others, 
should be interfered with by the action of legis- 
lators ignorant of his character, his status, his tra- 
ditions, his environment. 

Prohibition will not absolutely stop drinking. 
Liquor will continue to be made. Anybody can 
make it in a still that can be constructed for forty 
cents. I doubt if this people will ever wholly forego 
narcotics and stimulants. It is doubtful if any 
people ever did, It seems to me that the suppres- 
sion of the manufacture and sale of liquor will 
involve the maintenance of an army of revenue 
officers and that such an army will become a vast 
oppression upon and nuisance to the people, with its 
necessary recourse to wholesale espionage and 
search. [I don’t care much for the argument that 
prohibition will mean a large loss of revenue. The 


people pay the liquor taxes. They will simply pay 


them in another form. I do think that the gov- 
ernment has sanctioned the liquor business by its 
license system, by taking the taxes that business 
paid, and therefore that the people in the liquor 
business should be paid for the property that prohi- 
bition destroys. I think the government might well 
make some provision too for the taking care of the 
people whom prohibition will cast out of employ- 
ment, 

As to the psychology of prohibition IT am a dis- 
believer in its benelicence. I think a little liquor in 
its proper time and place, is a support for man. It 
affords him escape from the deadly malady of self. 
It gratifies in him what Dr. Crothers has described 
as the desire of each man to be at times someone 
other than himself. It expands the identity of the 
individual, Of course it is dangerous, hut so is 
everything in this world that is extremely worth 
while, every aspiration, emotion and passion in the 
heart of man, ali of which are good in themselves. 
I do not agree that the evils of the excessive use of 


liquor are greater than the social pleasures that ap- 
pertain to the moderate use of brews and distillates. 
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Finally I believe a man should save his own soul. 
The state has nothing to do with it. The state does 
not make man-souls. It makes state automata and 
these tend to become moral monsters. I know many, 
if not most, prohibitionists are good people, but no 
people are good enough to be permitted to enforce 
their goodness upon others. Prohibition can never 
look good or right to me though it be passed by a 
dozen congresses and all the state legislatures. It 
is the beginning of a tyranny, the end of which is 
almost unimaginably horrible. Prohibition is not 
public opinion, It is fanaticism self-flaggelated into 
a delirium of coercion, Prohibition is to be fought 
as long as there is a chance of defeating it--and 
after. 
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Governor Gardner's Achievement 

GOVERNOR GARDNER is going to call the Missouri 
legislature in session to reduce the tax rate. lle 
has already secured through his tax commission an 
equality of assessment in all the counties of the 
state, so far as such a thing is humanly possible, by 
assessing all property at its full value. It stands to 
reason that equal assessment means lower taxes, 
nore especially for poorer people who under the 
old haphazard plan paid more taxes in proportion 
to their holdings because more of their possessions 
were visible and reachable by the assessor, Govy- 
ernor Gardner thinks the tax rate for the state can 
be reduced one-third. This will be an achievement 
for which Governor Gardner will be gratefully re- 
membered, It lifts the state out of practical bank- 
ruptcy and assures its solvency for all time, if ex- 
penditures shall be kept down. It puts an end to 
favoritism in assessment. More than that, a strict 
adherence to the principle of assessment at full 
value of all property will inevitably develop the fact 
that there are many kinds of property which ought 
not to be taxed at all, and one kind of property that 
should bear all taxes, because its value is created by 
everybody. There’s no better argument for single 
tax than honest and rigorous taxation under the 
old systems. 

ofe fe 
Where Taxes Should Fall 

Over eleven billions we shall need for war next 
year, according to Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, All of this he purposes raising by bond 
issues, except $1,800,000,000 provided for by the 
recent revenue act. Now, if we are in for a five- 
year war, as seems agreed at Washington, what 
will be the total of bond issues? Where will those 
bonds wind up, finally? In the hands of the wealthy. 
And for the wealthy the many will have to work 
for a century. This is not agreeable to contem- 
plate. As the war looms larger upon us we begin 
to see that reduplication of bond issues is not the 
proper policy. That vast fortunes are piling up is 
everywhere admitted. Incomes of individuals are 
enormous and profits of corporations multiply pro- 
digiously. It is a joke in Wall street that profits 
are being concealed through distributions on the 
hooks as something else. There are huge deposits 
to offset depreciation, for extension or expansion 
and as surplus. It is clear that the government 
should increase the excess profits tax and income 
taxes too, that we may more largely pay for this 
war as we go. A stronger demand rises for the 
conscription of profits and incomes. The people 
don’t want to pay the high prices of the profiteers 
and pay bond interest as well. Conscription of 
profits and incomes is a kind of approximation of 
justice toward equation with conscription of life. 
In addition it will tend to keep down the cost of 
war. The burden of the war shared through tax- 
ation of excess profits and income will pull the 
people together. Issuing bonds creates a small tax- 
eating class. That will make for division. It was 
well cnough to issue bonds to get money hastily, in 
a crisis, before a taxation system could be estab- 
lished. We should have no more loans now, The 
tax machinery is in working order. The revenue 
laws can be changed. They should be changed so 
as to take the profits out of war. Sensible common 


folk don't like to be lectured on extravagance and 
adjured to economize, while they see or hear of the 
extravagances of the men who are making money 
out of the war. How much waste may be stopped if 
the big rich are taxed so as to cut down their 
establishinents and release their ornamental help to 
useful effort! The excess profits tax is too low. 
It is less than half of the like tax levied in Great 
Britain. Those taxes should be increased hy amend- 
ing the revenue bill, That should be the answer 
of congress to the effort now being made to in- 
crease the taxes upon imports, in the name of pro- 
tection to American labor. President Wilson sug- 
vested that half the sum required to carry on the 
war be raised by taxation. Mr. Secretary McAdoo’s 
proposals fall far short of conforming to that wise 
counsel, The government should not put itself fur- 
ther in pawn to money-lenders. It should {ill its 
war-chest from the pockets of those who make 
money out of the nation’s war activities. It should 
take heavily, too, from those who accumulate profits 
irom all the nation’s activities, peaceful or warlike—— 
from the holders of land values. Those are 
not tapped at all for war. It is time to call a 
halt on bond issues. If we cannot stop them alto- 
gether, we should reduce them to the greatest extent 
possible by getting more taxes out of prolits and 
incomes. All this is the more necessary as the 
prospects indicate a much longer war than we at 
first supposed was likely. 
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Land for Everybody 
ALMostr everybody is in’ favor of Senator 
Harding’s proposal that the government shall pro- 
vide homesteads for our soldiers returning from 
the war. Good! But why not homesteads for 
everybody who wants them? We shall need enor- 
mous productivity not only during the war but 
after it. How are we to have such productivity if 
the people cannot get to the land? We cannot 
have it. The land is cornered. Try to get a piece 
of it and someone holds it at a handsome price. 
There is no cheap land anywhere. But there are 
millions upon millions of acres of idle land. Every 
acre Of it is owned by someone who wants to 
make a prospective user of the land pay for it. 
Why not devolute all the land out of such owner- 
ship and into use by taxing it and taxing it heavily 
as unused land? Why not tax non-use of land, 
instead of use? That is the policy that would make 
land plentiful, There would be enough not only for 
returned soldiers but for everybody. It is the land- 
lord who is in the way ot an adequate food supply. 
It is the landlord who is going to be the chief ob- 
stacle to world-reconstruction after the war. He 
must be abolished, as landlord, if this country or 
the world is to get anywhere out of its present wel- 
ter of blood and misery. 
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Burleson Again—or Yet 

I VENTURE not to believe that the action of Post- 
master-General Burleson, in opposition to organiza- 
tion of postal employes tor wage increases or other 
betterment of conditions, is in discouragement of 
the growth of what we may call Bolshevikism in 
this country. I venture to agree with Mary Fels’ 
Public, of New York, that “there is no room for a 
man like Mr. Burleson in an American cabinet.” 
Surely such a man is making the postal department 
highly unsafe for democracy. He doesn’t want the 
postal employes to have the right even of petition 
for redress of grievances. Perhaps an ideal postal 
department would be one run with about the same 
recognition of the rights of its workers as are vouch- 
safed or were vouchsafed the workers some years 
ago in the convict camps in Texas. A democratic 
administration of the United States would be much 
less a contradiction in terms if Mr. Burleson were 


eliminated. 
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The Anti-Union Decision 
WHAT a vociferous silence there is about that 
supreme court decision which forbids labor union- 
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ists to attempt to get workers in opens shops to 
violate their contracts and become unionists! The 
ruling breaks the back of unionism, It puts an end 
It puts the 
government back of the open shop. And it does 


to picketing and peaceful persuasion. 


this at a time when the government in its war work 

is going in quite frankly for collective bargaining. 

The government in making war is asking the sup- 
(Continued on page 867) 
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The Heart of the Coal Question 


By Will Atkinson 
OME Washington officials, tinding that a 
monkey wrench has fallen into the wheels of 
production, assuine that it is necessary to de- 
stroy the entire machinery of production and ex- 
change. 

What is really necessary is to remove the monkey 
wrench, 

These officials are quoted as saying, “We are not 
trying to look out for the small man.” 

That is anarchy. It is an invitation to chaos. 

The only justification for a republican govern- 
ment, for any government, is that it looks out for 
the small man. 

On no other basis should a republican government 
endure. On no other basis can it endure. 

This official apologist continued to exhibit his 
amazing ignorance of coal mining and of human 
nature by saying, “The two-dollar maximum will, 
of course, drive out of business many small men, but 
their miners will go to work for the big mines, and 
production will not be diminished.” 

This assumption that coal miners are born with 
picks in their hands, is a curious instance of the 
blind fetish worship of German methods which in- 
fluences official minds, filled with hatred of Ger- 
many. 

Coal miners work at coal mining just so long as 
it pays them better than working at other things. 

If nearby mines close they get other employment, 
and that is easily possible, at present. 

Two days of the two dollar maximum resulted in 
the closing of hundreds of mines and in a produc- 
tion diminished by thousands of tons. 

lf continued, its inevitable result will be to give 
large consumers cheaper coal and to deprive thou- 
sands of small consumers of any coal at all. 

How much of fact or fiction there is in the tales 
of German efforts to stir up trouble in this coun- 
try I do not know, but it is surely unwise to drive 
“small men” to desperation by freezing their fami- 
lies. 

Confronted by reduced production, the govern- 
ment will face two alternatives: a confession that it 
has failed in its effort to repeal or abolish the law 
of supply and demand; or what is more probable, 
the taking over of all coal mines and an attempt to 
operate them. This inevitably means a further de- 
crease in production. To meet that, conscription of 
miners is already advocated. 

3ut conscription for work in mines is actual slav- 
ery and slave labor is neither so productive nor so 
economical as free labor. Nor is there any question 
as to what will happen to any government which re- 
sorts to it. 

What then is the remedy? 

To decide that, we must first find what causes 
high coal prices and why production has increased 
too slowly to meet the existing demand. 

Within the past twelve months thousands of coal 
mines have been opened which have neither rail nor 
water transportation available. 


Men with no capital save a pick and shovel have 
hired wagons and arranged to pay small royalties to 
owners of coal lands one, two, three, five miles from 
railroads and have hauled the coal to the railroads 
and gradually built up a business which has enabled 
many to buy auto trucks to replace wagons. 

When the three-dollar maximum was announced 
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a few months ago more than three hundred of these 
‘team mine” owners were driven out of business on 
the Connellsville branch of the B. & O. R. R. alone. 

The cost of mining and loading on cars was often 
four dollars per ton or more. 

They organized and employed lawyers in an effort 
to secure justice, but the two-dollar maximum ap- 
parently ends their hopes. The officials who assert 
that the closing of thousands of mines, however 
small, will not reduce production, betray amazing 
ignorance, not merely of coal mining, but of all busi- 
ness, 

Why were these men forced to go miles from rail- 
roads to find coal to mine? 

Their teams and their auto trucks carried their 
coal over roads lined on both sides with unused 
coal lands. The railroads which carried this costly 
coal run through hundreds of thousands of acres of 
good coal which has never known a pick. 

Coal land which within a generation has been 
bought for two or three dollars per acre but which 
is now held for as many hundreds and in many cases 
for as many thousands of dollars per acre. 

The “small man” cannot pay these prices and the 
“big man” believes the present abnormal demand 
will soon be over, and will not encourage the open- 
ing of mines which may prove dangerous competi- 
tors in normal times. ; 

The big producer and the big consumer alike have 
which prevent competition with one, and certainly 
no serious objection to two-dollar maximums, 
do not harm the other, It is the small producer 
and the small consumer who alike suffer from this 
attempt to reverse natural laws. 

The sufferers are the common people, whom Lin- 
coln said, “God must love or he would not make 
so many of them.” God may love them, but legis- 
lators and executives conceal their affection as effec- 
tively as the hero ot the old song, “It’s all very wel! 
to dissemble your love, But why did you kick me 
downstairs ?” 

Who really created these enormous values which 
private owners of coal lands demand, before they 
will permit their use, even in such times of stress? 

Are the owners within their rights or are they 
blackmailing us? 

Are they patriotic citizens or dogs in the manger? 

Are they in fact oppressing us, levying unearned 
tribute on their fellows as ruthlessly as Germans in 
Belgium ? 

The most casual examination shows that these 
values were not created by the owners of the paper 
titles. ; 

These title holders are non-residents, usually, in 
many cases foreigners, in some cases Germans, in 
other cases corporations as soulless as any German. 

Many corporations owning enormous areas of coal 
lands are buying coal and holding their own lands 
idle for future increment. In ordinary times we 
have permitted them to do what they pleased, but if 
what they are doing is hampering the United States, 
is contributing to paralyze business at a time when 
prosperity is essential to our fighting efficiency, we 
must examine their position and actions to see 
whether they have any basis in fundamental jus- 
tice. 

Are coal land values in Pennsylvania due to any 
effort, any energy, any industry of the owners of 
land titles? 

Not even these owners dare claim that. 

The increase in the value of the coal lands of 
Pennsylvania is due to the growth of population and 
industry in Pennsylvania, and in fairness and in 
justice this value should be taken, in taxation, for 
the use of its creators, the people. 

If this is done, coal lands will not be arbitrarily 
withheld from use, for speculation; production will 
speedily overtake demand and prices will fall to 
normal levels. This is the remedy, and the only 
remedy, for present abnormal prices. 

There are in British Columbia, coal lands said to 
be fully equal in extent and quality to those of 
Pennsylvania, but no such value attaches to them, 
for they are remote from population and_ trans- 
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portation, But if, in their vicinity human hives of 
industry arise, rivalling those around Pittsburgh; if 
railroads make them neighbors to the world, values 
will, with the growth of population and industry, 
attach to these lands as they have to ours. 

Should the legislators of Canada evince no more 
regard for justice and the laws of God than our 
own, the very presence of this natural wealth may 
injure those communities as it does our own; and 
i) some new war in which she may be concerned, 
their people may find their arms paralyzed, and their 
mdustries obstructed, by dogs in the manger more 
intent on garnering unearned profits than on the 
public good. 

And it may even be, that, imitating our own law- 


‘makers, theirs may conscript human lives, may tax 


arned incomes, may tithe the earnings of labor and 
yet entirely exempt monopoly protits shown in min- 
ing royalties and land values. 

lf we be free men we are entitled to the use of 
our Own powers and the enjoyment of the fruits of 
our own labor. 

To deny this is to assert slavery. 

To deny this is to promote anarchy, for there is 
no other rightful basis for private ownership, 

If a man catches a fish or gathers fruit, he owns 
that fish and fruit and can transfer his ownership 
by sale or giit. 

But he acquires no ownership of ocean or of soil 
thereby. 

If he cultivates the ground he becomes the right- 
iul owner of the grain his labor produces, but not 
of the sun which ripened it or of the field in which 
it grew. 

The full and exclusive ownership of what his 
labor produces is essential to freedom, but to assert 
a similar right of ownership in land or water, which 
are the free gifts of nature, is to deny and impair 
the true rights of property and to reduce labor to 
slavery. 

To compel any man to pay part of the proceeds 
of his labor for the use of air, water, sun or soil 
is to reb him and enslave him. 

I-very form of slavery since the world began has 
been based on such a denial oi the true right of 
property; which is a denial of the right of a man 
to own himself, 

It is entirely possible to reconcile private posses- 
sion of land with this right of a man to himself and 
his products. It is a right limited by the equal 
rights of others and exclusive possession may be 
held only so far as it does not interfere with these 
rights. If there were but two men living, they might 
divide the earth and each claim exclusive right to 
his half, as against the other; but not as against 
the next man born. To deny him an equal right to 
use the earth would be murder. 

To compel him to pay out of his earnings for that 
right would be robbery. 

Our present laws place a premium on withholding 
coal lands from use, even when speedy success in 
this war demands their immediate use. 

Congress shut its eyes and taxed everything and 
everybody, except land monopoly and monopolists. 

Yet the “middleman,” whom we try to make “the 
goat,” seldom makes more than a living. 

Our multi-millionaires are the natural growth of 
monopoly. 

And to-day, the sugar speculator, the owners of 
cold storage eggs, the forestallers of food, are not 
inflicting one per cent of the injury on our people 
that the dogs in the manger who refuse to permit 
the use of coal and ore lands are doing. 

The announcement has just been made by author- 
ity of the fuel commission that the opening of new 
mines will not be encouraged because coal can be 
produced cheaper in existing mines. That statement 
is false, 

As you exhaust the coal near your shaft the costs 
of producing coal from that mine inevitably in- 
crease, 

Nor are existing mines invariably located at points 
of cheapest production. 

The inevitable result of the monopoly of coal 
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lands which we have negligently permitted, has been 
to force producing miners to utilize poorer coal 
lands, while the better lands have been held out of 
use for extortionate prices. 

Neither miner nor mine operator has reaped ex- 
travagant prices tor his efforts: but here are a few 
instances, out of thousands, of the profits gained 
hy obstructing production, by setting toll gates across 
the path of progress and handicapping capital and 
labor by artificial obstructions. 

In ten years the price of the Pittsburgh vein of 
coal jumped from $100 to $1,000, $2,000 and $3,000 
per acre in Fayette and Westmoreland counties, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, Pa., bought 
Pittsburgh coal in Fayette and Westmoreland coun- 
ties, Pa. some thirty years ago, at from $50 per 
acre to $175 per acre, the coal averaging him prob- 
At the time it was 
purchased many of his friends told him he was 
making a foolish investment, but from the fact that 
his estate is now getting 40 cents per ton royalty, 
and that the coal is netting his heirs over $3,000 per 
acre, it will be seen that he was wise and not fool- 
ish. It has made the Thaw family one of the 
wealthiest in western Pennsylvania. H. C. Frick, 
the Kaineys and many others laid the foundations 
of their great wealth in the same manner. Mr. J. V. 
Thompson of Uniontown, in July, 1899, sold to the 
American Steel & Wire Company, 5,000 acres of 
coal land in Fayette county for $170 per acre, and 
in 1°07 paid $1,700 per acre for adjoining coal of 
the same quality, and shortly after purchasing the 
same sold it at a still higher figure. 


ably not over $75 per acre. 


In 1897 a group of Uniontown capitalists bought 
several thousand acres of coal, situate in Cumber- 
land township, Gireen county, Pa., at prices ranging 
irom $50 to $05 per acre, and in the fall of 1913 
they sold this same coal land to the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube company at twelve times the original 
cost, Examples of this kind can be pointed out in 
great numbers in and about Uniontown, Pittsburgh 
and Greensburg, Pa. 

But after permitting land monopoly to tie our 
hands we encourage transportation monopoly to tie 
our feet. 

I have nothing but praise for the ability and the 
devotion of our railroad men, from trackwalkers 
to operating officials. 

jut their allegiance is due to, their salaries come 
irom, their services are rendered to, the railroad 
stockholders, or rather to that minority of railroad 
stockholders who exercise control of the railroads. 

And the interests of these men and of the public 
are always and utterly at variance. 

Their own actions prove that. 

The control of our courts and our legislative 
hodies which they have exercised has always been 
in opposition to the public welfare. 

The very fact that they found it necessary to cor- 
rupt courts and legislatures and to make prostitutes 
of our keenest lawyers is proof of this. 

But, unfortunately, other proofs exist everywhere. 

There has been no truer, no more vital truth 
enunciated in any political platform than the Demo- 
cratic declaration that ‘a monopoly in private hands 
is indefensible.” 

Indefensible and intolerable in peace, it should 
be made impossible in war. 

Our officials endeavor to imitate German efficiency 
in small matters, why not emulate German efficiency 
in the vital matter of control of our steel highways? 

Could Haig’s successes in France and Flanders 
have been won if the railroads supplying his troops 
had been owned by individuals whose interests had 
to be consulted at every move? 

Yet the reasons for governmental ownership and 
operation of every railroad in the United States are 


not less vital. 

President Samue! Rea of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is opposed to governmental ownership; yet 
every reason he adduces to support his plan of con- 
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solidating the one hundred and_ sixteen separate 
companies of the Pennsylvania system into one, is a 
reason for one control of every railroad in the 
United States and that control in the interest of all 
the people, and not in the sole interest of a few at 
the expense of the many. 

For months we were told that the shortage otf 
coal was due to shortage of labor. 

Now, at last, it is admitted that it is and was due 
to shortage of cars, yet in making this admission 
lor. Gartield goes on to say that the railroads are 
patriotically doing all in their power. 

They are not. Dr. Garfield evidently does not 
know this; but they are not. 

One hundred million tons of coal could easily 
have been transported on the Monongahela river 
alone, relieving the railroads to that extent and 
making it unnecessary to close Pittsburgh and near- 
by plants working on government orders, but for the 
vicious interference by railroads with water trans- 
portation, 

Yet the railroads have been charging five times as 
much for hauling coal along the hanks of the Mo- 
nongahela river as it cost to haul it by water. 

We have been sending orators to talk water trans- 
portation to various chambers of commerce, but 
capital cannot be induced into water transportation, 
so long as railroads control courts and legislatures. 
That is, so long as railroads remain in private 
hands. 

Let the government take over the railroads and 
within two months we will see a more effective re- 
vival of water transportation than ten years will 
bring under private railroad monopoly. 

Government ownership of railroads will at once 
add twenty to forty per cent to their efficiency by 
utilizing all terminals, roadbeds and rolling stock to 
the best advantage, eliminating useless competitive 
trains maintained for mere advertising purposes, 
substituting short hauls for long, and above all, by 
abolishing the fraud, favoritism and graft insep- 
arable from privately owned monopolies. 
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Let Nothing You Dismay! 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


LIZABETH MARY MURRAY was. utterly 

alone in New York for the holidays, She pas- 

sionately believed in the keeping of Christmas 
from the first sprig of holly to the last crackle of 
tissue paper, and in the Vermont village where she 
lived and moved and wrote her careful chronicles 
of New England characters she was the High 
Priestess of that holy day. 

Friends added year by year to their collections of 
her “fancy work,” fancy indeed at times, ranging 
from the cross-stitch of her dutiful childhood 
through the burnt wood and leather (heads of Noble 
Redmen especially) of her maiden days to the filet- 
edged guest-towels of her spinsterhood. The church 
counted comfortably upon her contributions to the 
charities and the Sunday School Festival, the poor 
and needy, from the anemic young girl who did her 
typing to the town’s one pauper in good and regular 
standing, rose up and called her the kindest and 
thoughtfulest lady they ever knew, and the feast she 
served up to the half-dozen guests chosen rather for 
their loneliness than social charm was a lavish and 
toothsome one. 

And in this year of tribulation, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, someone had put her placid people 
into a play, and someone else had embarked on its 
production, and she had been haled forth from her 
green pastures and still waters to lend her bewil- 
dered presence at rehearsals, and she could not even 
be spared to go home for the holidays. 

She made provision as well as possible for the 
upholding of all her traditions without her, and was 
duly thankful to be included in the rather boisterous 
merry-making of a second cousin and her young 
family in their ornate apartment. However, on the 
evening of the twenty-third, the cousin tearfully 
telephoned to take back her invitation; the children 


had added the final note of color to the general 
scheme by developing scarlet fever. 

Behold her, then, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, facing for the first time in her thirty-seven 
vears a chilling slab of turkey on a hotel plate. 

Over her café au lait and toasted brioche she con- 
sidered the prospect with a heavy heart. She re- 
jected the idea of a lonely seat at the theatre. No 
play could beguile her trom the solitude of a friend- 
less Christmas. The opera was out of the question; 
music at any time filled her with a pleasant melan- 
choly, and under these conditions she feared she 
might put her nose in the air and howl like a home- 
sick hound. Lesides, never in all her business trips 
to New York had she ventured out alone in the 
evening. ‘There was nothing for it but a_ book, 
solitaire, filet, and bed. And to-morrow, the hotel 
dinner, alone! 

Just at that sombre instant the man at the next 
table turned a page of his newspaper and red let- 


ters three inches high caught her eye— 


“SERVE A SAMMY! JOLLY UP A JACKY! 
TAKE HOME A THERO! HAVE A DEFENDER 
FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GUEST!” 


Klizabeth Mary Murray caught her breath, She 
did it so audibly and leaned so far forward that the 
man holding the newspaper jerked it aside and 
looked first at her and then at the glaring legend. 

Then he grinned. “Gives me the big idea,” he 
said, genially, “I’m sewed up here, all soul alone, 
ever Christmas, and I'm darned if | don’t cateh one 
of those kids to eat dinner with me to-morrow !” 

Whereupon Miss Murray, who had never before 
in all her lavender life spoken to a male being, be- 
yond postmen and car conductors and waiters, to 
whom she had not been formerly introduced, heard 
her nice New England tones replying, “lexactly the 
same thing has happened to me, and I, too, was 
wondering if I might not find some lonely youth to 
share my meal with me.” 

The man, a large, prosperous-looking person, 
almost aggressively well-dressed, nodded with ap- 
proval. “Sure! You do it!’ His small, keen eyes 
took in the utter ladyhood of her suit and hat, of 
the gloves and the bag beside her on the table. 
“Great stuff, you ladies coming forward like this!” 
ile gathered up his bills and left a fat tip on the 
salyer. “That’s right, George! Christmas!’ He 
pushed back his chair and rose. 

She stayed him nervously, “I—I beg your par- 
don, but where would one be likely to tind a boy? 
I—I hardly know—” 

IIe halted beside her chair. “Oh, parks, movies, 
mostly,—top of the “bus,—Grant’s tomb, the Zoo! 
\VWoods are full of ’em! ’Morning!” 

She watched him thread his assured and confident 
way through the maze of close tables, and then, 
while her mood was high, she hurried out into the 
tingling sunshine. It was a splendid day for hunting 
heroes in the park; they would be certain to be out, 
droves of them. 

They were. Droves of them. That was the diffi- 
culty. Miss Murray searched in vain all through 
the warm forenoon for a solitary figure. They ran 
in packs, in rosy, noisy, scrubbed sailor lads and the 
rosy, noisy, scrubbed soldier boys in olive drab. It 
appeared to be a misdemeanor for a defender of his 
country to be found alone. She couldn’t quite screw 
her courage to the sticking place of accosting them 
in bunches, Besides, it wouldn’t be fair, poor dears, 
She really felt she could manage but one, and it 
would be difficult and ungracious to choose, It was 
to be confessed that she knew very little of boys. 
There were no nephews in the family and she had 
always had girls in her Sunday School class, 

She took a hasty egg-malted-milk with chocolate 
fiavoring for her luncheon and renewed the chase. 
Perhaps she would be reduced to speaking to a 
whole flock of them, after all. She might line them 
up and say, after the fashion of her quaint child- 
hood,—“My-mother-told-me-to-take-this!” It turned 
cool in the afternoon, and when she followed two 
Jackies to the top of a ’bus she was shivering. They 
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were together, but they were not talking. She slipped 
into the seat behind them and again and again she 
said to herself, “Before we get to the next corner, 
I'll speak.” She decided on the younger and less 
attractive (though cleaner) of the two, and at last, 
clearing her throat, she spoke. “My young friend,” 
she said, “are you going to be lonely to-morrow ?” 

He turned to look at her. It was the face of a 
thousand freckles and his nose and the corners of 
his mouth turned up engagingly. “How can [ tell?” 
he inquired, cheerfully. 

“IT mean,” said Miss Murray, flushing, “shall you 
be dining alone?” 

“Who wants to know?” 

“Why, i—l want to know. If you are—are not 
otherwise engaged—” 

“You bet your neck he’s engaged,” said the second 
youth, severely. “To my sister!” He lifted up his 
voice and the passengers across the way gave in- 
terested ear. 

“For the day,—ior the dinner, I mean,” she floun- 
dered, aware of the deep color rising to her hair. 
“[ am alone, too, as it happens, and I should be 
pleased to invite you—” 

“Beat it, Bo,” said the elder, “she’s a kid-naper!” 
He uttered the words in a hissing whisper between 
his teeth. A man and a girl across the way tried 
hard not to laugh. 

“IT guess maybe,” said the younger, indulgently, 
“she’s heard what high pay the married ones get.” 

“Huh,” said the other, “pension, that’s what she’s 
got her eve on! She’s a war bride!” 

“Wants to be my merry wid'!” 

The man and the girl gave up the struggle and 
the woman behind Miss Murray joined in. Not for 
nothing had her ancestors battled at Bunker Hill 
and at Flodden Field. Crimson and shaking, she 
sat quite still in her place till she came to her own 
street, though the young rascals’ humor ceased only 
for rare pauses. 

She reached her room angry and unnerved, but 
with a fresh trock and a good dinner her spirit 
lifted its drooping pinions. The man of the morn- 
ing nodded to her across the dining-room and later 
came to her table, 

“What luck?’ 

She shook her head. “None.” 

“Same here! Now I’m off to the Christmas Tree 
in Madison Square! That ought to get the lone- 
some ones!” 

She went sedately to her room and took up her 
filet, but it wouldn’t do, She couldn’t bear to be 
heaten. She changed again to her plainest gown 
and her meekest hat, and her darkest cloak, slipped 
into a taxi and directed him to drive her to the 
Tree. 

The lights and the music and the crowd were 
heartening. It was more like home. And presently 
she discovered the boy! He was alone, and he was 
lonely; he was sad; he was shy. Manifestly, the 
very boy for her kind little plan. Wary after her 
afternoon’s Waterloo, she stalked him with caution, 
waiting until he was quite detached from the crowd. 
She saw him drop wearily on a vacant bench and 
she knew her moment had come, but as she ap- 
proached him, a figure cut in between, a garish 
feminine figure with a strident voice and unthink- 
able words, Elizabeth Mary Murray felt a physical 
nausea seize her. She had read ... she had heard 

. . but never before had she come into actual 
contact with that sad sister whose steps, she knew, 
took hold on hell. Her first impulse was for flight 
but she flung it off and did valiant battle, losing 
battle, all her outraged maidenhood, all her enraged 
motherhood, massing for the fray. When they went 
away, arm in arm, the lad a little shame-faced and 
the girl laughing impudently back over her shoulder, 
Miss Murray sat limply down and clutched hard at 
her self-control. 

In the general strangeness of things it did not 
seem especially strange that the man from the hotel 
should seat himself beside her. 

“That was tough luck,” he said. “I saw it. Well 
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that’s just one of the ways that war is hell! I 
haven't landed anything, either. I guess to-morrow 
morning will be—” he broke off sharply. “Why, look 
here! You've got a chill! Good Lord, you mustn't 
sit here in the cold! Get right up and walk, and we'll 
get you something piping hot to drink!’ His hand 
under her arm, he marched her briskly away. He 
didn’t even hear her mild protests. “You're not too 
proud to sit at a marble slab, are you? Sure you're 
not! Hot milk’s the stuff!’ Before she had made 
up her methodical mind just what to do about it she 
Was sitting 1 the warmth and dazzling glare of 
Childs’. 

“One coffee and one hot milk, sister,’ said the 
gentleman to the languid waitress, “and there’s a 
merry Christmas present in it if you underline the 
hot!” 

Miss Murray sipped the scalding fluid and felt 
an amazing sense of comfort and well-being steal 
over her. She was rather aghast at herself. This 
was the wildest adventure of her life, and yet she 
had never felt more absolutely safe and secure. 

“I guess introductions are in order,” said her 
host, shoving the butter cakes along the marble 
table. “Mine’s Henry W, Packer, and I travel in 
underwear! That always gets a laugh,’ he added, 
demonstrating. “Rochester's home, I live with my 
brother and his wife and a mob of kids, and I'm 
some sore to be stalled here over Christmas!” 

Aimost as naturally, quite as cordially, Miss Mur- 
ray made herself known. 

“By gad,” said Mr. Packer, “I’m disappointed 
about not snaring a boy for to-morrow’s dinner! 
Well, maybe in the morning there'll be some wan- 
dering around loose. Gee, wouldn't it be great to 
catch one that’s been over there?—One of those 
regular hero effects, covered with glass eyes and 
medals and things? Say, I’m going to get me a 
soldier if | have to pry one out of jail!” 

Miss Murray tell happily asleep that night and 
woke happily on Christmas day. She telephoned to 
inquire for the holly-hued small cousins and ordered 
a whole if not heroic-sized turkey to be served in 
her sitting-room at jiour. She hurried out to a 
candy shop and bought candies and salted nuts and 
tiny favors, and some jolly wreaths held her up 
at the corner 
a box of hearty red roses with Mr Packer’s card. 
This wes most kind of him, but one must be discreet. 


Keturning to her room she found 


She was, perhaps, not quite herself last night. He 
had been very kind, but after all, She hastened 
forth again on her quest. 

The bright day wore on. It was two o'clock be- 
fore she saw a sail on the horizon, <A soldier, a 
shabby soldier with a weary sag to his shoulders, 
stood staring moodily into the window of an art 
store, She was haif a block away when she espied 
nim, and she hurried so that she was breathless 
when she spoke. 

“Merry Christmas!” she gasped. “Wouldn't you 
like to come to—” she broke off with a start, for 
the exact words were echoing from the man’s other 
side. 

“Hard luck,” said Henry W, Packer, “but I saw 
him first!” 

“You did not!” said Miss Murray, hotly. “I saw 
him a block away! Really, Mr. Packer, you must let 
me have him! I’ve ordered dinner at four, and I’ve 
been on my feet all day long, and I’m so tired—oh, 
| beg your pardon! 1 suppose you have just as 
much right to him, but—’ 

The soldier turned his sombre eyes from one to 
the other. “] gather,” he said with a close-clipped, 
academic accent, “that you have confused me with 
someone you know. I am a stranger—” 

“Then you're ours,” said Mr. Packer, tucking a 
possessive hand through his arm. “Look here, Miss 
Murray, we'll share him! That’s fair enough! What 
do you say? Hi, there! Taxi! Vari!” 

He marshaled them into a modish black-and-white 
and gave the name of the hotel. “We're off!” he 
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chortled, glectully. “Say, this is luck! You've been 
over there, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the soldier. 

“Well, we won't make you talk till you've got 
on the outside of a big dinner, and then we want 
it all—‘Carry On,’ ‘Over the Top,’—the whole shoot- 
ing match!” 

“Really,” began the soldier, consulting a wrist- 
watch in a worn leather strap, “you are very kind, 
but—” 

“No ‘buts,’ old top,” said Henry W., gaily. “You're 
our prisoner! Here we are at the hotel! I'll guard 
him,’ he called to Miss Murray as they went in. 
“Well be up at four! We'll combine, you and I, 
and settle up later. Is that O. K.?” 

She slipped into her ‘‘dressiest’’ dinner dress and 
put Henry’s flowers and the favors and the nuts 
and candies on the table. She never remembered 
ieeling as gay as this at any of her Christmases. 

Mr. Packer came in with the guest under close 
convoy. He left the door open so they might hear 
the music. Christmas carolers in costume were 
singing in the main dining-room and their voices 
came up clearly— 

“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay !” 

“That’s the idea!” said Mr. Packer. They seated 
themselves and he nodded to the waiter. “We'll 
have that champagne right now, George!” 

“Oh,” said the lady, her eyes widening, “I hardly 
—really—” 

“Got to have a sip to-day,” he replied firmly. “I 
vote for prohibition every time it comes up, but 
meanwhile—here’s how!” He included Miss Mur- 
ray and the warrior in a genial sweep of gesture. 

“I never indulge,” said the soldier. “When one 
considers that one glass of beer, small as is the 
amount of alcohol it contains, lowers one’s efficiency 
for twenty-four hours. e 

“Oh,” said Mr. Packer. “All right. 
bring the gentleman some ginger ale—imported, And. 


George, 


cigars. What do you smoke, old boy?” 

“1 do not,” said the stranger, civilly. 

“All right,” said Mr. Packer, sighing briefly, 
“bring on the eats, George!” 

Miss Murray regarded their holiday prisoner with 
cager and compassionate interest. He was worn 
and weary, haggard and gaunt, and evidently piti- 
fully shy and ill at ease. It seemed to her so infi- 
nitely touching that he should be there with them, 
with her and with this kind and buoyant gentleman, 
safe and warm and sheltered, and presently to be 
well fed, after all he had endured, that, after the 
oysters and the consomme had been served and he 
had partaken silently and sparingly, she felt sudden 
as Tiny 


tears sting her eyes. “Oh,” she said, softly, “ 
Tim says—God bless us, everyone!’ ” 

“That’s the idea,” said Mr. Packer, heartily. 

“The least meritorious of his works,” said the 
soldier, severely. “Verbose ... redundant . . . senti- 
mental maudlin, almost.” 

Henry W. stared but instantly devoted himself to 
working up an entrance for the turkey. As _ the 
waiter bore in the bird he flung himself backward 
and forward in his chair after the manner of a 
cheer leader. “Rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, 
RAH,—the turk!” he shouted. “Now, then, brother ! 
Drumstick? Second joint? White meat? What's 
your preference ?” 

“I,” said the stranger with courteous regret, “am 
a vegetarian.” 

“My God!” said Mr. Packer. 

Miss Murray rallied first. “What can we order 
for you, then? If you will just tell us—” 

He again consulted the wrist-watch in the worn 
leather strap. “Thank you. You are very kind, but 
| prefer not spoiling my appetite. My mother, an 
old-fashioned woman who holds rigidly to outworn 
customs, has come down from Maine to meet me, 
and I am due to dine with her in half an hour. [| 
really think, if you will excuse me, that T should be 
going. We are obliged to have our dinner in good 
season, as I have an appointment for the evening.” 
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He pushed back his chair and rose. “I am indebted 
to you,” he said, bowing stiffly to Mr. Packer, “for 
your amiable intention, and likewise,” he repeated 
the salute to Miss Murray, “to your wife.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Murray with a startled intake 
of her breath, “we are not—we are merely—” 

“This lady,” said Mr, Packer, hastily, “as you evi- 
dently did not catch, is Miss Murray, and she and | 
are only—’ 

“Pray,” said the soldier with more warmth of 
manner than he had exhibited at any time, “do not 
apologize. I understand periectly, and I rejoice in 
your courage and good sense. The institution of 
marriage is a pathetic relic of barbarism. An. alli- 
ance, an experiment such as yours, is practical, 
sane,—” 

“Why, you darned ass,” cried Mr. Packer, leaping 
to his feet, “I’ve a good mind—” 

“Please, please,” pleaded Miss Murray, scarlet- 
cheeked, her hand on his arm, remember—it’s 
Christmas !” 

“Which reminds me again that I must make 
haste,” remarked the warrior, “Directly I have 
finished the meal with my mother | have to meet 
friends in Washington Square. ‘There is to be a 
lecture which promises to be most scholarly and 
illuminating, on ‘The Refutation of the Myth of 
the Nativity.” You, as moderns, should not miss it. 
| bid you,” he concluded with his grudging little 
bow, “a very good evening.” 

As he passed over the threshold Mr. Packer swore 
roundly and comfortingly, but Miss Murray knew 
no such solace. “I could cry,” she said, bitterly. “I 
did so want somebody to do for!” 

“Well, good lord, sister,’ said the gentleman, 
“here’s me,—and here’s the turk, getting cold on 
us!” He sat down again and took up the carvers. 
“A little bit off the breast?” 

Elizabeth Mary Murray sank into her chair. Down 
in the dining-room the carolers were repeating by 
special request,— 

“God rest you, merry gentlemen!” 

She smiled suddenly across the table and began 
serving the cranberry sauce. 

“Let nothing you dismay!” 
“That's the idea!” said Henry W. Packer. 


_ -. 2. 
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“Ezra Pound; Vorticist”’ 
By Babette Deutsch 


N an earlier edition of “Who’s Who,” the poet 

might have dubbed himself romanticist.  Cer- 

tainly his history would entitle him to that name. 
He got his fellowship in Romantics in a small 
American college, and at twenty he was wandering 
through the romance countries: Italy, Spain, and 
Provence, studying as he tared. He seems at this 
period of his youth to have been bathing all his 
sensibilities in a kind of golden other age. What 
lured and held him then was not so different, how- 
ever, from the things that hold and lure him now: 
His contempt for the mob was somewhat sharpened 
and strengthened as he has been forced into closer 
grips with it, but he can still win back, or forward, 
to an aloofness from the angry factory-ridden world 
in which he willy-nilly dwells. It should be noted, 
though, that Pound does not in any sense believe, or 
lead those who know his work to believe, that he 
was born too late. He is a modern of the moderns, 
whose credo it is that a study of comparative lit- 
eratures of many epochs and races is essential to 
that keen critical faculty which is part of an artist’s 
equipment. ‘We do not avoid comparison with the 
past,” he says of the group of rebellious painters, 
sculptors, and writers, of which he is a very vocal 
member. “We prefer that the comparison be made 
by seme intelligent person whose idea of ‘the tra- 
dition’ is not limited by the conventional taste of 
four or five centuries and one continent.” 

3ut completely soaked as he himself was in the 
romantic tradition, it was natural that his first at- 
tempts at self-expression were by way of translation 
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or paraphrase in some sort of the songs and ballads 
of the Romance poets. Throughout even his more 
recent work there are traces of his personal passion 
for certain heroic figures, certain dim but glamorous 
tales. Especially does he recur to that Pierre Vidal 
of Provence, who “ran mad, as a wolf, because of 
his love for Loba of Penautier,” and who was hunt- 
ed through the forest with hounds; and to the bold 
In Bertrans de Born, who, being dismissed from 
his lady, asked of every beauty in the neighborhood 
her unique charm: from one her two hands and 
throat, from another her free-running speech, from 
a third her stature, from Audiart 


“Though she with a full heart 

Wish me ill, 

Hler straight fresh body. 

She is so supple and young, 

Her robes can but do her wrong.” 
These “Personae,” “Exultations,”’ and “Canzoniere” 
were reprinted under the title “Provenca” at the 
same time that Pound published his first prose vol- 
ume, a book of literary history called “The Spirit 
of Romance.” This latter is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. While it shows the intensive study and fervid 
appreciation of the period which his verse reveals, 
the sanguine glow is lacking. As for the poems, 
“Histrion” is eloquent of what he strove for in 
these reincarnations of dead singers: 
“No man has dared to write this thing as yet 
And yet I know how that the souls of men great 
At times pass through us, 
And we are melted into them, and are not 
Save reflections of their souls, 
Thus am I Dante for a space and am 
One Francois Villon, ballad-lord and thief, 
Or am such holy ones 1 may not write, 
Lest blasphemy be writ against my name; 
This for an instant and the flame is gone. 


"Tis as in midmost us there glows a sphere 
Translucent, molten gold, that is the ‘I,’ 

And into this some form projects itself. 

Christus, or John, or eke the Florentine, 

And as the clear space is not if the form's 
Imposed thereon, 

So cease we from all being for the time, 

And these, the Masters of the Soul, live on!” 
This is clear metaphysics, if poor poetry, and prob- 
ably for the latter reason, has been omitted from 
his recent inclusive volume. That concludes with 
“three cantos of a poem of some length,” so rich in 
allusion that Pound’s informing spirit seems indeed 
to cease from all being. But the same central 
thought apparently radiates through it, however dif- 
ferent its refractions: “Worlds we have, how many 
worlds we have.” 

The fond labor of translating the sonnets and 
ballate of Guido Cavalcanti seems to have been 
necessary to Pound’s release from the spells which 
bound him to the ancient world. In ‘“Ripostes,” 
published in 1912, he appears to be no longer dwell- 
ing in dead men’s dreams. Instead of sinking him- 
self in another personality, he begins to view his 
own moods and reactions with the objectivity which 
this study had made possible to him. And with his 
renunciation of the old themes he substitutes for the 
old forms the cadences of the imagist. “The per- 
ception of the intellect is given in the word,” he 
declares, “that of the emotions in the cadence. It is 
only, then, in perfect rhythm joined to the perfect 
word that the two-fold vision can be recorded.” 
Imagism has been succinctly defined as “that which 
presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an 
instant of time.” Pound defines it in the vocabulary 
of his insurgent fellow-artists as “a vortex from 
which and through which and into which ideas are 
constantly rushing.” An acceptance of these defini- 
tions as complementary gives in a word the intention 
of the vorticist group, and that expression of it 
which the poets nominate imagism. One of the 
most important poems of this period is the one 
which Pound calls “The Return.” He records it as 
“an objective reality,” which “has a complicated sig- 
nificance.” Certain it is that whatever it may repre- 
sent in the poet’s consciousness, the delicate incision 


of its wording and the flow and pause of its rhythms 
are strongly suggestive: 

“See, they return; ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet, 

The trouble in the pace and the uncertain 
Wavering! 


See, they return, one, and by one, 
With fear as half-awakened; 
As if the snow should hesitate 
And murmur in the wind, 
and half turn back; 
These were the ‘Winged-with-Awe,’ 
Inviolable, 
Gods of the winged shoe! 
With them the silver hounds, 
sniffing the trace of air! 
Hiaie! Haie! 
These were the swift to harry; 
These the keen-scented; 
These were the souls of blood, 


Slow on the leash, 
pallid the leash-men!”" 

While Pound was exploring these fresh fields he 
Was examining with the same ardor the culture and 
the literature of other ages and races. Now he 
turned his face to the east, and perhaps the most 
significant work he has given us is in the translations 
from the Chinese which were the fruit of these jour- 
neyings. His first book, based on Ernest Fenellosa’s 
notes, Was a group of poems, for the most part those 
of Rihaku, who “flourished in the eighth century of 
our era.” Not merely his translations give evidence 
of Pound’s sense of words, and of the beauty and 
pain and restlessness which they body forth, but 
there is the evidence of the two lines which he is 
too much the poet to paraphrase, because he recog- 
nizes the perfection of their idiomatic brevity: 
“Drawing sword, cut water, water again flow: 
Raise cup, quench sorrow, sorrow again sorry.” 
For the most part these poems deal with those famil- 
iar things which never cease to stir the heart of 
man: battle, and love, and the fear of death, “Wet 
Spring in the Garden,” and the loneliness of living. 
The Exile’s letter is so beautiful that it is a pity to 
quote only a part. It speaks, at the close, of the 
festival his friend had made for him, of “Red jade 
cups, food well set on a blue jewelled table,” 
“With the willow tlakes falling like snow, 

And the vermilioned girls getting drunk about 

sunset, 


And the girls singing back at each other, 
Dancing in transparent brocade, 
And the wind lifting the song, and interrupting it, 
Tossing it up under the clouds. 
And all this comes to an end. 
And is not again to be met with. 
i went up to the court for examination, 
Tried Layu’s luck, offered the Choyo song, 
And got no promotion, 
and went back to the East Mountains white- 


headed, 


. . . . . 


What is the use of talking, and there is no end of 


talking, 
There is no end of things in the heart, 


I call in the boy, 
Have him sit on his knees here 
To seal this, 
And send it a thousand miles, thinking. 


” 


Since the publication of “Cathay,” Pound has 
given us three books which are each significant of 
a phase of his development and expressive of his 
theory of art. The first is the large jade-green vol- 
ume of memoirs of his friend, Gaudier-Brzeska, In 
giving his profound appreciation of this young in- 
surgent sculptor Pound states clearly and emphat- 
ically his own credo and his own rebellion, The 
book is invaluable as a succinct and powerful pre- 
sentment of the spirit informing the modern revo- 
lution in the arts. A year later, as literary executor 
of the famous scholar, Ernest Fenellosa, Pound 
transmitted an enriched inheritance to his bene- 
ficiaries. To the Chinese poems he added transla- 
tions, based on Professor Fenellosa’s notes, of the 
“Noh” plays of Japan, which are interesting not 
merely as the lyrical rendering of an ancient and 
esoteric art, but because these dance-dramas are used 
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by their translator as examples of long Imagist 
poems, Finally comes “Lustra,” the first book of 
Pound’s poems to appear in this country. in five 
years, containing both those representative of his 
progress in that period and the finest examples of 
his earlier work. His envoy is characteristic: 
“Will people accept them? 

(i, e., these songs). 
As a timorous wench from a centaur 

(or a centurion), 
Already they flee, howling in terror. 


Will they be touched with the verisimilitudes? 
Their virgin stupidity is untemptable. 

1 beg you, my friendly critics, 

Do not set about to procure me an audience. 


I mate with my free kind upon the crags; 
the hidden recesses 

Have heard the echo of my heels, 
in the cool light, 
in the darkness.” 

Pound was so early irritated by America’s genial 
disregard of art that he led some years ago to Eng- 
land, where he has lived, in isolated disgust, ever 
since. But though the English mob is perhaps less 
chafing than its trans-Atlantic cousin, he can neither 
abide it nor withdraw himself from it. He is like 
a figure of a man who leans out to the crowd hold- 
ing the fingers of one hand to his nose, and lifting 
with the other a gleaming ambrosial cup. To his de- 
risive hatred for mediocrity is joined a kind of 
marble calm. 
“Come my songs, let us speak of perfection— 

We shall get ourselves rather disliked.” 
It is for the sake of perfection that he is so roused. 
He has no great care for profundities. But he re- 
joices in the terse evocation of a mood: 
IN A STATION OF THE METRO 
“The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 
Petals on a wet, black bough.” 


He detines the following poem as “a state of con- 
sciousness,’ careless if it is anyone’s but his own: 
HEATHER 
“The black panther treads at my side, 

And above my tingers 
There float the petal-like flames, 


The milk-white girls 

Unbend from the holly-trees, 
And their snow-white leopard 
Watches to follow our trace,” 

But seldom as he may dilute his precious purple, 
he is clear about his intention. He wishes to express 
the fusion of perception and emotion for his own 
satisfaction. It follows that he will call forth a 
sympathetic response from those who have known 
the same thing, but they will be limited in proportion 
as his poem is intensely personal and refined, These 
are, moreover, largely the qualities of his work. He 
is the Zeno of the twentieth century, demanding that 
“nudity should resume its classic decency.’ There 
is a curious likeness between this artist of delicate 
perceptions and his elder and more raucous com- 
patriot, Walt Whitman. 
predecessor is given in no veiled terms in “A Pact :” 


His own feeling about his 


“I make a pact with you, Walt Whitman—- 
I have detested you long enough. 

I come to you aS a grown child 

Who has had a pig-headed father; 

I am old enough now to make friends. 

It was you that broke the new wood, 
Now is a time for carving. 

We have one sap and one root— 
Let there be commerce between us.’ 


but the stupidities and cruelties which Whitman 

embraced with love and good-humor divert the more 

sensitive artist as a red scarf distracts a bull. He 

is taken from the pursuit of his art by his vain 

efforts to gore the mob that ignores it. Nothing 

could be further from Whitman’s humanity than 

Pound’s “Ité:” 

“Go, my songs, seek your praise from the young 
and from the intolerant, 

Move among the lovers of perfection alone. 

Seek ever to stand in the hard Sophoclean light 

And take your wounds from it gladly.” 

But he sounds a more compassionate note when he 
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denounces the “vegetable bondage of the blood;” 
when he declares to those “of finer sense” 

“Take thought: 

I have weathered the storm, 

I have beaten out my exile.” 

It is Pound’s too engrossing sense of intelligence 
crushed by overwhelming mediocrity which wrenches 
him from the contemplation of beauty to vituperative 
attack upon vulgar modesty, perverts his worship of 
perfection to an esoteric artificiality, and stings him 
to humor that tastes of gall. This is the secret of 
his “Ancora,” as of other less lovely ebullitions. It 
may be this oppressive perception of the unequal 
struggle between the scattered few, reasonable in 
their generation, and the enormous mass which they 
have never leavened, which has made Pound so ex- 
cellent a translator of Fontenelle’s “Dialogues Des 
Morts.’ These little discourses between Socrates 
and Montaigne, Agnes Sorel and Roxelane, Bom- 
bastes Paracelsus and Moliére, are rich in the bitter 
wit and ironic wisdom which their translator fre- 
quently utters in cadenced rhymes. 

Pound may be remembered for many things, for 
the solitude whence he hurls his scornful mirth and 
furious invective; for the scholarly sympathy with 
which he has wrought the thoughts of other men, 
of times and places alien to our own; for his own 
fastidious and beautiful poems. He is now thirty- 
two years old, and, by his own count, a man of 
middle age. What we shall have from him here- 
after will be the work of one no longer glowing 
with the resurgent vitality of youth. But he is yet 
a rebel thinker; a romantic, who looks forward with 
harsh joy to being slain by his “unnamable_ chil- 
dren;” a vorticist, to paraphrase his own definition, 
“from whom and through whom and into whom 
ideas are constantly rushing.” 

Nera 
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The Rider 
By P. O'T. 


Y Arab steed so ficet and spare, 
Sniffing the keen, cool morning air, 
lkager to carry me anywhere, 
Bitted and bridled, gaily dight, 
Sleek and glossy and black as night, 
Prancing and dancing, wheels into sight. 
Arching his haughty neck with pride, 
Bearing a little page astride, 
He passes my window; the boy slips down 
And patiently waits in the quiet town, 


My fiery stallion waits outside— 
Oh! for the courage to mount and ride! 


Oh! for the courage to mount and ride 

Far and wide, o’er the country side. 

On and on through the sleeping towns, 

On and over the windswept downs. 

Out through the valleys and high on the hills, 
Faster and faster—my spirit thrills 

To the musical beat of his flying feet, 
Clattering ever fleet—more fleet; 

On would I gallop and never draw rein 

This side of my magical castle in Spain. 


But safe at home I meekly bide 
For lack of courage to mount and ride, 


My little page has a pensive air 

As I glimpse him idly standing there 

In the street below, and I know that he 

Is filled with curious doubts of me, 

While my champing steed with his quivering flanks 
Paws the ground till his harness clanks. 

The sun grows red in the eastern skies 

And my townsmen open their drowsy eyes— 
Shutters are drawn and another day 

Has dawned as my page rides gravely away. 


Another day—and Hope has died, 
And with it the courage to mount and ride. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 


By Horace Flack 
XXXIX. THe Hermit or HAMPOLE Woop. 

WENTY years ago I had high hopes of learn- 

ing the English language. I have not done 

so. My hopes are much lower now as my 
knowledge of what it means to be ignorant of the 
Inglish language increases. I made a great dis- 
covery of this kind when I first discovered Rich- 
ard Rolle of Yorkshire, who lived in Hampole 
Wood in the fourteenth century and called himself 
“Richard Hermit.” It was at first very painful to 
me to make a new discovery of my own ignorance. 
Now, as soon as | discover, on the high shelves of 
an old bookstore, that I am not yet completely edu- 
cated, I may become so excited by the possibility 
of renewed enjoyment that, if old booksellers were 
not intelligently humane, I might at once separate 
myself from the possibility of financing carfare and 
meal tickets. Poor DeQuincy suffered in this way 
for both old books and fresh opium, and [I am 
sorry that he did not live until the works of Richard 
Hermit in prose and verse were printed. I have 
been loving old [english ballads from the time | 
read “Chevy Chase,” in Knight’s “Half Hours with 
the Best Authors.” As far as I can tind, Richard 
Hermit is the chief among the poets who learned 
how to write old English in the time which makes 
the Old English ballad and the modern English 
lyric possible. Those who read his hymn: “Thesu, 


’ 


thy swetnes who moghte it se” will know that he is 

a poet without reading further. If they read on, 

they will come to verse which moves like this: 

When Adam delved and Iva span, go learn if you 
would speed, 

Where was then the pride of man that now mars 
his meed? 

They shortened this considerably when they 
needed a “slogan” for the revolt which abolished 
serfdom in England. To this I think Richard Her- 
mit might have consented, but I doubt if he would 
have consented to the change of a syllable after he 
or some poet before him had labored long on every 
svllable of his Latin hexameters,—as when he is 
advising us to avoid the habit of mind which results 
in the inclination to kick a sleeping dog: 

“Trritare canem, noli, dormire volentem, 

Ne moveas tram, post tempora longa, latentem.” 

I leave this exactly as Richard Hermit wrote it. 
hecause every one who expects to live long in the 
twentieth century may need to know at least that 
much ‘ourteenth century Latin. And when it is 
needed, it may be needed very badly. 

In the fourteenth century magnates had a_ habit 
which all great and good men may now think sur- 
trising and = shocking. They wished to compel 
everyone else to acknowledge their superiority. In 
order to feel that they were lords, they wished to 
have as many vassals as they could. Hence they 
thought it natural and the will of heaven that no 
one should be permitted to live unless he had 
kneeled before a lord, and with his hands between 
After 
this oath, which bound him to fight for his lord, he 
was permitted to work for his living. Without it, 
he was an outlaw. After giving up everything out- 
side of Hampole Wood, our Yorkshire reformer 
was much displeased with the established order, but 
lie was no radical agitator or extremist. He ad- 
vised vassals to use both knees to heaven, but only 
one in kneeling to their lords, keeping the other in 
reserve for emergencies. 


the lord’s knees, had sworn to obey him. 


As Richard Hermit, who has been a joy to me, 
repeatedly requests my prayers, I hope he may be 
pardoned two great faults: He wrote Latin hex- 
ameters in English time and he was in mortal terror 
of women, as may begin to appear if the following 
(which is better left untranslated) is read with a 
strong stress on the “plo” in “plorat:” 

“Femina dum plorat, hominem superare laborat.” 
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Letters From the People 


A Criticism of a Criticism of a 
Criticism 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror 
Is one carrying the thing quite too 
far when one writes the criticism of a 
criticism of a criticism? But it would 
Merwin’s response to 
“Temperamental 


seem from Mr. 
my review of his 
Henry” that he is a sensitive soul for 
whom encouragement is a necessity and 
censure annihilation. I also am a sensi 
tive soul, and seek Mr. Merwin’s fuller 
understanding of my own meaning and 
intention, I conceed it was hazardousl, 
specific to say, “He should write more 
slowly.” little = for 
“booky compared = with 


originality 


Personally I care 
English” as 
of thought and 
earnestness—which qualities, above most 
others, characterize Mr. Merwin’s novel. 
But the personal view alone cannot de- 
Historical tests, espe- 


emotional 


termine criticism. 
cially, must be applied. 
of readers who demand “booky English” 
As much to shoo away 


There is a class 


before all else. 
such unsympathetic persons as in any 
spirit of absolute condemnation, I dis- 
credited Mr. Merwin’s diction. He him- 
self says he aimed deliberately at  re- 
producing the vernacular. He has Mark 
Twain, of course, to cite, as one who 
bothered little about being “booky” and 
yet whose work bids fair to live for 
fong. William Dean Howells, on the 
other hand, wrote, in “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” of very vernacular per- 
sons in a manner to please even prigs. 
Mr. Merwin may take his choice. He 
may decide to dispense with the appro- 
bation of the academic portion of the 
public. This, however, is a hard road 
to travel, All things being equal, it is 
much easier to be immortal by means 
of “booky” English. (As for temporary 
success, it seemed to go without saying 
that this Mr. Merwin has already amply 
achieved.) Or Mr. Merwin may make 
compromise with the stiltedly exacting, 
and confine his vernacular to passages 
of conversation. This is written by one 
who enjoys Mr. Merwin’s work and 
vho is thankful for any sincere at- 
tempt, such as he successfully makes, 
to produce accurately-American fiction. 
Sut it is hard to connote one’s entire 
literary philosophy in the limits of a 
single small review! 

With the respect and deference due 
all creators, 

RutH MATHER. 

Meadville, Pa., 
December 10, 1917. 
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The Kind o’ Subscriber We Like 
Kirkwood, Mo., Dec. 15, 1917. 
Krepy’s M1kror: 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen : 

Ienclosed find check for year’s sub- 
scription of your valued paper to which 
I] look forward every week, not only 
for your fine analysis of current events, 
hut also for your comments on live 
topics in general which are pleasing in 
the extreme. 

I have but one complaint to make and 
with all due respect to your worthy 
editor whom I have known for twenty- 
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five years and greatly admire, neverthe 
less, your defense of obstructionists, 
pacifists and pro-Germans is just a little 
tco pronounced. 

Also your 
friends, Bill Stone and Jim Reed. These 
white-livered skunks, after doing all in 
their power in Washington to obstruct 
the I’resident in his efforts to preserve 
this country from the fate of Belgium, 
Serbia and France, sneaked back to Mis- 
sourl like the yellow curs they are— 
with their tails between their legs, and 
when this grand old state was ringing 
with patriotism from boundary to boun- 
dary and loyalty meetings were held in 
every city, town and hamlet within its 
borders, they dared not show their faces 
nor open their Prussian puss at a public 
meeting, and now Reed, after doing all 


defense of your. dear 
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in his power during the last congress 
to laumper the President in his efforts 
te prepare this country for war, is howl- 
ing about our unpreparedness, duc 
mainly to his abortive methods. I hope 
livoover shows him up for the monkey 
he ts, 

You say Stone will come back? If we 
had the recall in this state, old boy, he’d 
come back—walking. 

Now let me tell you something, Bill. 
J am just one of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in this country whose en- 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City Rugs 


tire earnings have been spent in the 
proper rearing and educating of a fami- 
ly. I have accumulated no surplus, but 
out of my necessities and the few pleas- 
ures I enjoy, [ have bought Liberty 
bonds in the first and second issues, 
contributed to the Y. M. C. A., Knights 
of Columbus and the Red Cross cam- 
paigns. My wife and daughters are 
working for the Red’ Cross and are 
knitting for the soldiers and sailors and 
{ have given my only two sons to Uncle 
Sam to fight for the colors—and if you 
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think this war is a joke, you got another 


think coming, and if you think that men 
with your 
Reed, La Follette, 
Sinn Fein Flan- 
their ilk 


have any patience 


Stone, 


like me 
Bigelows, 
(gronna, Borah and the 
ncl-mouth Trish and men of 
you are dead wrong, 


There 
tion now, Dill, 


are only two sides to this ques- 
for and against; a man 
is either a loyal American or a damn 
much license those 
seek a 
shore had to express their preferences, 
declaring 


traitor, and however 


whose sentiments. still foreign 


and stop this country from 

war, before war was declared, they have 

absolutely no such right now. 
We are at War. Get that 


great big capital 


and get it 
with a NN SE 


Don’t forget that in Icurope they are 


sfrong 


wading knee deep in wounded and dying 
men and it will only be a few short 
that brought 
doors of the citizens of 


hours before horror is 


home to the 
this country. 
have stamina 


men who 


have no patience with your wishy-washy 


So you see 


obstructionists. 

Let’s hear more in the comments of 
your paper about Ameri- 
cans, and less about this contemptible 
crew that I complain of, and less con- 
demnation of those who call them to 
time. Soft pedal on that stuff. You 
things drop around 
sickening thud, 


red-blooded 


are going to hear 
this country with a dull, 


Very truly yours, 
Patrick J. KINSELLA, 
1 Copy tor Stone. 
1 Copy for Reed. 
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Julian Street’s Adventures 
By G. H. Shepherd 


At the present who cares to be bur- 


dened with volumes on the regenera- 
tion of social systems, pretty ethical 
theories, pacifistic and — militaristic 


efforts of sprouting 


Julian Street, 


harangues, the 
young social reformers? 
author of “Abroad at Home,” 
in avoiding all 


has suc- 


ceeded these “burning 


issues” in a typically American book, 
“American Adventures” (The Century 
Co., New York) is an interesting and 


amusing story of life, human and other- 


Wise, in our southern states. 
pictures the south 
wife,” and the 
north as amiable, some- 
what thick-skinned husband,” incapable 
has seriously 
by the now 
The half 


south 


The “Foreword” 
“pretty, sensitive 


as a 


“a big, strong, 


of understanding that he 
wronged his “proud beauty, 
forgotten civil war.” 
apologetic attitude toward the 
which permeates the volume seems un- 
southrons 


almost 


necessary. To some proud 
it might be little short of insulting and 
some northerners won't like the semi- 
demi-admission by inference that maybe 
the north was wrong. 

Starting with the city of Baltimore 
we go with the author on a trip through 
the states of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
hama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Flor- 
mainly the capital cities, 
local and_his- 


ida, visiting 
and en route stories of 
torical interest are humorously and fas- 
cinatingly related, giving one an insight 
into the human nature of all types of 
southern people, from the indolent, care- 
free, happy-go-lucky negroes of Vicks- 
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burg to the more arrogant, aristocratic, 
but no less indolent whites of Charles- 
town. The historical reminiscences are 
not only interesting but 
We become better acquainted 
with such characters as Robt. E. Lee, 
Horatio Gates, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Brown and last but not least, the fa- 
mous or unfamous Josephus Daniels. 


illuminating. 
much 


To the professional and tired busi- 
ness man this book will be a boon. A 
few chapters read at random will not 


only put him into a good humor, but 
will give him information which may 
prove invaluable. Such chapters as “We 


Meet the Hampton Ghost,” “Are We 
Standardized?” and “I Ride a Horse” 
are good preventatives of melancholia 
or dyspepsia. The startling situations 
in which the author finds himself, the 
and nonchalant meditations and re- 
flections when he is in apparently com- 
promising predicaments, hold one’s in- 
terest. One is almost convinced of the 
reality of bodily manifestations of de- 
parted spirits, when the Hampton ghost 
is actually seen by the author. Many 
a reader will recall his own experiences 
in attempting to ride a strange horse, 
or, if he has never had such an ex- 
perience, he will feel in sympathy with 
the man who had the nerve to try. How 
true is the meditation on the psychology 
of the horse! “I do not claim deep 
understanding of the mental workings 
of any horse, for there is no logic about 
them or their performances, They are 
like crafty lunatics, reasoning if they 
reason at all, in a manner too treach- 
erous and devious for human compre- 
The fact is, excepting the 
horse is the most 
all animals, and pound for 
pound, even the miserable hen is his 
intellectual superior. Indeed, if horses 
had brains no better than those of hens, 
they would 
wagons and carrying 
but would be lec- 
holding 


casy 


hension. 
barnyard fowl, the 


idiotic of 


but proportionately larger, 
drawing 
backs, 


women’s 


not be 
men on. their 
turing to clubs and 
chairs in universities 
en the development of the short story 


and writing essays 


America.” 

Most American cities bear a general 
family resemblance, says the author, so 
that European critics accuse us of be- 
ing “standardized” in everything. Mr. 
Street points out that this is true par- 
ticularly of certain social groups in our 
cities. “Every American city has also 
what Don Marquis calls its ‘littie group 
among whom 
for suf- 


of serious thinkers’ . 
are women who work violently 
something in which I personally 
merely because I be- 


trage, 
believe, but which, 
lieve in it, I do not necessarily like to 
take in my substitute for 
on my bread as a substitute for 
hutter, and in my ear as a_ substitute 
for pleasant general conversation. Wo- 
men of this type are doing good and 
they will do more good when they have 
hecome more accustomed to possessing 
nvnds. Having but recently discovered 
their minds, they are playing with them 
like children who have 

their new toys. on 
Tt is delightful to 
have 


coffee as a 


sugar, 


enthusiastically, 
just discovered 
Christmas morning. 
watch them, It is diverting to 
them pop ideas at you with that bright- 
eyed, efficient, assertive look which 
seems to say: ‘See; I am a liberal 
woman of the new type.” Happily, 
the author finds there is still room for 
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variety in America when he calls to our 
minds “the sheriffs and mining camp 
policemen in the Far West, the boys 
glit- 
tering on the Rocky mountain wall, back 
of Denver; of sleepy little towns 
drowsing in the sun beside the Missis- 
sippi; of Chas. W. Eliot of Cambridge 
and Hy. Gill of Seattle ... of General 
Leonard Wood and Colonel William 
Jennings Bryan; of ex-slaves living in 
their cabins behind Virginia manor 
houses, and Filipino and Kanaka fisher- 
men living in villages built on stilts be- 
side bayous below New Orleans,” cte. 

Some of the more instructive chapters 
are—well, they are not hilarious. The 
discussion on fox hunting, “You-all’’ 
and “Idioms and Aristocracy” might ad- 
vantageously have been shortened. 
There’s some padding of course,—for 
nobody can be funny and brilliant all 


with 
how- 


the time on all subjects. No one 


a sense of humor or character, 
can find fault with a chapter like 
Cat” Tt 
information.” 


ever, 
Crutchfield’s atones 
“Statistical 
those who will not like 


“Tedge 
for much 
There may be 
Mr. Street's sentimentalities as to the 
ladies, his with “Gray 
Eyes” and “Violet Eyes” 
Still, others may like the disclosures of 
feelings toward and reminiscences of 
ladies who particular'y 
Street and Mr. Morgan, 
Personal abnormalities 


conversations 
and so forth. 


certain young 
interest Mr. 

the illustrator. 
ought to be eliminated from books in- 
public. “A Certain 
easily the 
intrigues, 


tended for the 
Party” shows how author 
“falls for’ female 
“Miss Jax and Some Florida Gossip,’ 
temperament 


“The 


humor 


wiles and 
reveals a sordidness of 
which it would be well to omit. 
Girl He Left Behind Him” is 
of the “nobody home” 


variety typical 
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of “the long-wristed, 


big-boned, 


spindle-necked, 


bowl-eared high — school 


youth” who so persistently “cuts in’ at 


the Birmingham dance. 


The many and excellent illustrations 
by Wallace Morgan make the various 
types seem more real and aid in keep- 
A good 
map would help the reader in some of 
the more descriptive and 


ing acute the reader's interest. 


expository 
sections, A good hook of good fun in 
the main, if a little “raw” at times, as a 
result probably of haste and a desperate 
determination to repeat the character- 
istics of a former success, 


2 
. 
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New Books 


Reviews by Many Hands 
Burges Johnson, who himself writes 


effective English, is concerned — that 


others should do the same. This con- 
cern he manifests not only in his teach- 
ing of Inelish at Vassar, but in occa- 
sional essays devoted to the understand- 
ing and fruitful use of our language. 
Seven of these essays now appear col- 
lected in a volume called “The Well of 
english and the Bucket” (Little, Brown 
Co., Boston). They are, for the 
most part, addressed to the teachers 
of English in our schools and colleges, 
and it is devoutly to be wished that 
their counsels will be heeded in these 
academic circles. Public school, private 
school, academy, college, university, all 
give a great preponderance of their 
time to instruction in ‘English,’ yet 
rare indeed is the man or woman who 
has learned to write [english in school. 
No one writes so badly as the freshly 
graduated student. He may learn to 
write, but only as experience of the 
world becomes his teacher, and erases 
his academic blemishes. Yet writing 
well is an art susceptible of being taught 
in a school; the school needs only to 
realize what its task really is. Mr. 
Johnson gives first aid to this realiza- 
tion, and illustrates from his own suc- 
cesstul experience how the thing can be 
effectively done. Some critical books 
content themselves with criticism; these 
essays offer the desired alternative. 
Withal, they are so attractively written 
that those not professionally concerned 
with their theme will find them not less 
enjoyable than have the [English teach- 
ers; several of them, indeed, are direct- 
‘general reader.” 


‘ 


ly addressed to the 
One means to praise them highly when 
one says that here and there are pas- 
sages not unworthy of S. M. Crothers. 
c. &. B. 
* 


7 
. 


It is a pleasure to note the publication 
of another book on lawn tennis by Mr. 
J. Parmley Paret, author of ‘Methods 
and Players of Modern Lawn Tennis” 
which was published in 1915. This last, 
“Lawn Tennis for Beginners” (Mac- 
millan, N. Y.), unlike the former which 
discusses the fine technique of the game 
from the standpoint of the expert, tells 
the uninitiated in a clear, lucid style 
how to play the game—and also how 
not to play it. The elementary prin- 
ciples are discussed in such simple and 
clear language that anyone who had 
never played the game before could, 
with the wealth of instruction set forth, 
soon be playing and enjoying tennis 


with a working knowledge of the first 
principles of the sport. There is a chap- 
ter on the choosing of the racket,—the 
matter of good form, and the errors of 
beginners in positions and grips. In 
succeeding chapters Mr. Paret discusses 
the different strokes, service, returns, 
and volleying at the net. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are many, are of 
the action type and exemplify how the 
various strokes should be made. The 
book also contains the laws of the 
game. The comprehensiveness with 
which the many aspects of the game is 
treated, the clearness and the intelligi- 
bility of the style with which it is writ- 
ten, makes it one of value for anyone 
desirous of acquaintance from an ex- 
pert source with the principles, rules 
and strokes of lawn tennis. R. F. N. 


J 
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A delightful gift-book is Walter <A. 
Dyer’s “Creators of Decorative Styles” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y.) The 
book itself is decorative, being printed 
on beautiful heavy paper, in black large 
type, with wide margins, giving an ef- 
fect of space and luxury. There are 
many illustrations, from paintings by 
well-known masters, of the founders 
and leaders of art movements, and of 
the distinctive styles of their decora- 
tions in architecture and furniture. 
Short biographical sketches of Inigo 
Jones, Daniel Marot, Sir Christopher 
-\WWren, Tijon, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 
and others, add a personal note which 
intensifies the interest in the artistic 
products of the men in question. 


Gibbons, 
Wedgewood 


As an aid to the interior decoration 
of a home such a book is of especial 
value. As a reference book for the stu- 
dent of old-fashioned styles in furniture 
it is also of practical worth. Mr. Dyer 
has done this piece of artistic service 
in a way to commend it to a large num- 
ber of beauty-lovers. M. B. B. 


?. 
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It is a common error of unreflective 
people to assume that the great person- 
ages to whom is due the founding of 
Christianity deliberately = renounced 
their inherited religion of Judaism and 
established a new one. As a matter of 
fact, neither John the Baptist, Jesus 
ner Paul had any notion of being any- 
thing but a loyal Jew, no thought of 
substituting a new religion for that into 
which they were born. That a new re- 
ligion has grown out of their activities 
is true, but was not in their intent. Mr. 
Ilenry S. Stix, in his little book “Three 
Men of Judea” (The Open Court Co., 
Chicago) has set out to reaffirm this 
historic truth, for the enlightenment 
alike of his own people and of Chris- 
tians. It is well, in the face of preva- 
lent misunderstandings and the exag- 
geration of the difference or hostility 
between the two faiths, that he has 
done so. Judaism and Christianity are 
not rivals or enemies, but mother and 
daughter, and should be conscious of 
belonging to one family. The fault fs 
shared by both sides, and Mr. Stix 
means to correct both sides. The book 
is brief and popular in style. “It is not 
written for scholars,” the author tells 
us; had it been it would have called for 
correction in the field of scholarship. 
There are unverifiable assumptions, mis- 
conceptions, errors in statement of fact; 


Mr, Stix is frequently wise above what 
is written. But the book makes mod- 
est claims, and among those for whom 
it is written, will doubtless further its 
declared purpose. Ci, 8: 


2, 
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“Private Peat”? (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis) is Harold R, 
Peat’s own account of his experiences 
as a common soldier. He was among 
“the first of the British Colonial sol- 
diers to come to the aid of the mother- 
land:” a young Canadian of Edmonton, 
\Iberta. He enlisted on the twenty- 
fourth of August, nineteen-fourteen, 
with which month his story commences. 
At the end of a period of training in 
both Canadian and English camps, he 
arrived at the front in France by the 
following winter. After much service 
he was wounded in battle at Ypres, and 
honorably discharged from the army; 
here his story ends. A _ final chapter 
follows, however, from the pen of Mrs. 
Peat, which relates the hospital ro- 
mance of herself and Mr. Harold. The 
book is a good piece of reporting, 
though hardly more than that. The au- 
thor has a quick, observant eye, and a 
small-boy faculty for absorbing infor- 
mation. His descriptions and anecdotes 
of life in camp and trenches are con- 
crete and vivid. His manner of expres- 
sion is slack and slangy, but has the 
virtue, at least, of being unaffected. Mr. 
Peat’s speculative opinions constitute, 
probably, the passages of least value in 
his volume. He sees everything with 
the cant and conventional optimism of 
the older schoolboy. This may be a 
pleasant manifestation of his enthusi- 
astic and likable personality, but by no 
means are his somewhat cocksure gen- 
eralizations to be accepted very  seri- 
ously, The book is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of Mr. Peat, his fellow-fighters, 
and various of his souvenirs of hattle 
and service. R. M. 
ot 
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Much water flows through the land 
of scholarship and, occasionally, some 
milk and honey. At any rate, each of 
our larger universities has come to have 
its own series of publications which bid 
for a widening learned public. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania now offers—of 
its Series in Philology and Literature— 
Volume XIV, entitled, “Studies in 
English Drama; First Series” (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. agent, N. Y.). This 
hook, edited by Allison Gaw, presents 
six essays on related though rather va- 
ried topics. Their relation will be ap- 
parent to anyone who can fill in the 
details of English dramatic history, but 
they will appear unrelated to the layman 
who knows only Ben Jonson, Marlowe 
and Shakespeare. The first essay, by 
Mr. Gaw himself, is on “Tuke’s Ad- 
ventures of Five Hours in Relation to 
the ‘Spanish Plot’ and to John Dryden.” 
It indicates by its title, at least to the 
initiate, the general nature of the book. 
The second, “Heywood’s ‘Fair Maid of 
the West’” by Ross Jewell; the third, 
“‘The Valiant Scot’ by ‘J. W.,’” by 
John Linton Carver; the fourth, “Sir 


Ralph Freeman’s ‘Imperiale’ ” by Charles ° 


Clayton Gumm, need not. be cited as 
further illustrations of the same char- 
acteristic. Essay tive deals with “The 
Cenci Story in Literature and in Fact,” 
by Clarence Stratton; and essay six with 
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and Content of the Pro- 
Chorus and Other Non-Organic 
Drama, from the 
Martha 


these es- 


the “Function 
logue, 
Elements in 
Beginning to 1642,” by 
McCauley. For their purpose 
enough,—in fact, very 
written as 


English 
Gause 


says are well 
well. The first live 
introductions to critical editions of the 
plays they discuss, and in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Ph. D. The last essay, of the long 
title, is an admirable presentation of its 
subject,—constructive and well worth 
the reading. But the fact remains 
that the subjects, whatever 


were 


their real 
merits, will not be of interest to 
the general public. They are for 
the more thorough student of the 
drama; and thus it is that the book 
will be of chief appeal to a class of 
readers given to scholarship in English, 
as our universities contain, These 
may decide the merits of the essays. 
Yet the general public could read this 
book with the profit of discovering what 
kind of work is necessary in order that 
knowledge may 


such 


technical and learned 
be systematized, and to see what sort of 
water, milk and honey flow through the 


land of scholarship. i. RM. 
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Aspects of the War 


(Continued from page 855) 
sure that the help we give her will not 
be passed on as help to Germany. It 
may be that the government so-called of 
if the allies refuse 
will be 


Trotzky and Lenine, 
to consider its peace proposals, 
moved to make war on the allies as foes 
of peace, but this is unlikely, for the 
Russian people want peace with all other 
peoples; they want no more part in 
wars between emperors, They will in- 
evitably aid Germany by their negative 
attitude, but they care only for peace 
in which to bind up their own wounds. 
that Kerensky or anyone 
Russia with 


It is unlikely 


else can gain control in 
purpose to prosecute the war. 
Russia is out. The United 


takes Russia's place in the anti-German 


States 


leaguer, and unless the German peace 
with the Bolsheviki afford some cue to 
negotiations on the allies. part, 
There is a hope, 
Austria-Hun- 
from Germany 


peace 
ithe war must go on. 
though a faint one, that 
gary may be separated 

as Russia has been from the allies. It 
is likely that Austria-Hungary is weary 
of war and that she sees herself domi- 
nated by Germany to a point just this 
side of extinction as a Power, but what 
can she do? Her armies and her navy 
are controlled by Germans and she may 
need German aid to keep down revolt 
among her subject people. She started 
the war by that atrocious demarché to 
Serbia, and she has practically lost her 
national identity as she demanded 
Serbia should surrender its identity to 
enable Austria-Hungary to punish the 
murderers of the archduke. Austria- 
Hungary is helpless. Why, Germany 
might if she would, deliver her over to 
the enemy, Italy. Those people in this 
country who think we can put a wedge 
in between Germany and Austria would 
seem to imagnie a vain thing. There is 
nothing for the allies, or as some say, 
the co-belligerents, now, but a fight to 
a finish—the finish of Germany. Unless 
there be the germ of peace in the Bol- 
sheviki treaty or the German emperor 
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A well-known designer has executed this beauti- 
ful cabinet in William and Mary design, and to 
make its appropriateness complete the construction 
is of walnut exclusively. 
design is rapidly increasing. 


The instrument is THE NEW EDISON, the 
Re-Creator of music. 
tory Model,” means that it is the instrument in- 
vented by Mr. Edison and is a product of his 
laboratory, which is, in itself, 


The term, 


The Diamond Disc Reproducing Stylus, which 
eliminates the trouble and dissatisfaction of needles, 


The appropriateness of this model as a Holiday 
gift for the family can readily be seen. 
happy evenings of home entertainment it affords 
are of untold value to all the family. 


The many 


Ask to see style W-250. Price $250. 


(Music Parlors—Fourth Floor) 
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offers good terms for Christmas. It is 
hard to see, though, how he can offer 
any terms otherwise than with the ‘ges- 
ture of a conqueror, on the basis of the 
map as it stands; and that means for 
the allies acceptance of defeat and from 
our and their standpoint an inconclu- 
sive peace. There is no justification for 





such a prospect in anything that has 


been said by Woodrow Wilson, or 
Lloyd-George, or “Tiger” Clemenceau. 
So far as we are concerned there is no 
sign of our posited sine qua non of 
peace, the democratization of Germany, 
though, evidently, there are some Ger- 
mans who think that the Reichstag has 


come into a democratic participation in 
government. Just how much of this 
tentative democracy would be enough to 
meet President Wilson’s terms as to the 
democratization of Germany is a ques- 
tion not to be answered by anyone but 
Mr. Wilson, though I cannot see that 
he has said anywhere that the Hohen- 
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zollern must be deposed before this 
country will treat with Germany. Nor 
do I see anywhere that the President 
would, if a presumptively democratized 
Germany were to get out of Belgium 
and northern France, hold out as a bel- 
ligerent for the full French demand of 


the surrender of Alsace and Lorraine. : 


Nor are we committed in any way to 
the final disposition of the German 
colonies that the allies have taken. As 
I see it there is in the situation a lot 
of come-and-go for peace manoeuvering 
by the United States, but only when we 
get some inkling of Germany’s concep- 
tion of peace possibilities by negotiation. 
Germany has been making the fighting 
and she is in a position, to a certain 
extent, to select the ground for peace 
pour parlers. 

Meanwhile the fighting must go on as 
if there were no Russia. How it is to 
go on is the puzzle. We have no defi- 
nite news as to the putting into effect 
of military and naval unification, Some- 
thing has been agreed upon, but what, 
we do not know. Col. Edward Mandell 
House has not told us anything but that 
victory is certain. We may say we 
knew that. Evidently something should 
be done about the naval operations. That 


raid in which the Germans got fourteen 
ships on the way to Norway prompts 
the question what the British navy was 
doing while such a thing was happen- 
ing. It was only a raid, but a most 
damaging one. No wonder the British 
public thunders, “Why?” It is said that 
the toll of the German submarines is 
rising once more. That is bad. The 
German armies display no _ lessening 
strength in Flanders or in Italy. They 
do not get on fast or far, but 
neither do the allies, and they as well as 
we can lay the blame upon the weather. 
The news about Russia must hearten 
the Germans much, but we may wonder 
whether at the same time the Bolsheviki 
peace movement has not stimulated 
peace desires and even purposes among 
the German people back of the German 
armies, Possibly the peace with Russia 
may, as it removes the Russian menace. 
give the government an opportunity to 
suggest peace to its other enemies, but 
the peace won’t be acceptable if offered 
from the coign of the victor. Just how 
much a Bolsheviki peace may generate 
Bolshevikist peace sentiment in all the 
belligerent nations we cannot tell until 
we know what the Russian peace has 
for basis, The allies cannot stop fight- 


very 


ing to await the outcome of the present 
negotiations. Nor can the United States 
find an opening for another formulation 
of peace aims until the cue comes from 
the result of the present armistice. 

Just now this country is in the first 
stage of wanting to know how we are 
carrying on the war. Investigation is 
under way. Some things are coming 
out that do not look good—delay in 
equipment of the army, miscalculation 
in the effects of measures of food con- 
servation, muddling in the production 
of ships, distressing health conditions in 
the cantonments. Well, what of it? The 
fault-finders are having their inning. 
We hear about the blunders, not about 
the successes. But what did we expect? 
When we consider the extent of our 
unpreparedness when we went into the 
war, the wonder should be not that we 
have done so ill, but that we have done 
so well. Even Germany has blundered, 
and blundered big, and she was getting 
ready for more than forty years. We 
learn through failures. There is noth- 


_ing in our few incompetencies to lose 


heart about. Not even though as some 
suspect the country went into the war 
upon the theory of certain leaders that 
our mere gesture would bring Germany 


to terms by its psychological effect, 


That was natural to a country that 
invented the game of draw-poker. If a 
war could be won by a_ psychological 
coup, clearly that is the way to win it; 
but evidently that isn’t the way to win 


this, We are 


We are correcting our er- 


getting the psychological 
effect now. 
rors, We are to have more concentra- 
tion of authority and effort, more elimi- 
nation of waste motion. We are to have 
That will help. I think 


there would be excellent psychological 


a general staff. 


effect from some changes in the cabinet. 


The country seems rather to expect 
such changes, though it is not calling 
for the head of anyone in particular, 
Phe country knows that in war at first 
a democracy’s fingers are all thumbs and 
also that it falls all over its own feet, 
but the democracy comes through all 
right. The country has faith in Presi- 
dent Wilson, even if, as some suspect, 
he may go astray now and then in his 
psychology. So far as I can make out, 


the dissatisfaction with our progress, 
so far as it exists, has chiefly the effect 
of hardening the country’s determina- 
tion to rectify errors and develop the 
power to win the war. I think the coun- 
try would concentrate upon this even 
more if the country were told more 
about the war and how it is going—if 
we were told, so far as would be pru- 
dent to tell, what was done at the recent 
allied conference both with regard to 
peace prospects and the plans for wag- 
ing the war. Col. House says every- 
thing’s all right, but we’ve been hearing 
that all wasn't 
waked up to her full activity until the 


along. Great Britain 
government stopped keeping the people 
in the dark. We can profit by her ex- 
ample. Now that we are learning how 
some things have gone wrong, Iect us 
know more about how things actually 
are here and “over there.” 

The time has passed for talking peace 
—at least until we from Drest- 
Litovsk and the Kaiser, for Trotsky and 
von Kuehlmann and Count Czernin are 
concocting what they think will be terms 


hear 


for “a general European peace,” though 
how there is to be a general European 
peace with Great Britain, France, Italy 
and the United States unrepresented in 
the negotiations passes understanding. 
The Brest-Litovsk 
the “three 
but what they do will give us a hint at 
least of what Germany wants and _ is 
willing to give. We shall learn too 
what the Bolsheviki think is a people’s 
peace, and decide whether it is good. 
While the parley proceeds the war must 
go on, But it should not go on as it 
has been going, in many respects. At 
least this country should insist that the 
co-operation of the allies should be per- 
fected against bungling by land and sea, 
since we are possible sufferers by such 
mismanagement. As we insist on this 
let us have all the facts about our own 
bungling at home and then proceed to 
its rectification. Finally the powers 
that be should let us know as wholly as 
is consistent with the conditions of war- 
fare what we are up against. When 
we know that, we’ll go through it, over 
it, under it, or around it, or all four at 
once. And first let us try a little of 
the psychological effect of some changes 
in the cabinet—some changes that would 
look more like “clearing for action.” 
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Reflections 


(Continued from page 857) 

port and co-operation of unionism. The 
supreme court strikes unionism, in pri- 
vate business, an almost fatal blow, And 
in the name of the worker’s freedom 
of contract, “which there ain’t no such 
thing.” 
form some trades unionists into IT. W. 
Ws. It is unfortunate, even though it 
be the law, 


The decision is likely to trans- 
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Push Woman Suffrage 

CONGRESS might as well pass the reso- 
lution for a constitutional amendment 
providing for woman suffrage. The last 
arguinent against giving women the bal- 
lot—that because she does not bear her 
part in war she should not have a share 
in government-—has been demolished by 
the facts of this war. Women in every 
nation have rendered the noblest service, 
and many of them have made the su- 
preme sacrilice—of life, Let the women 
have the national legislature’s indorse- 
ment of their aspiration with which to 
go to the states for approval and ratifi- 
cation. We are standing up in arms for 
the rights of small nations to self-govy- 
ernment. Womankind is a large nation 
that is governed without its own direct 
active consent and participation. If we 
are fighting for democracy we must not 
forget that democracy is imperfect so 
long as we keep one-half of the people 
out of a voice in the nation’s affairs. 
Congress can do for womanhood at least 
what it has done for prohibition. 
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In Favor of the Company 

THA? very clever attorney Lee Meri- 
wether says that the proposed ordinances 
in settlement of the issues between the 
city and the United Railways are in 
many points in favor of the corporation. 
Of course they are. That is why they 
were framed—to enable the company to 
keep out of the hands of the receiver, 
f& enable it to make improvements and 
extensions in service, to save for public 
service money it has been paying in 
taxation. The object of the legislation 
now pending is not to punish the com- 
pany for past misdeeds, not to break it 
and its owners, but to enable the con- 
cern to accommodate the public as it 
should be accommodated. The ordi- 
nances in question are no ideal legisla- 
tion, They are a compromise. If the 
ordinances are killed it will be a long 
time before we get the service we want. 
If the ordinances are defeated, our own 
citizen investors get stuck for their in- 
vestment, while the foreign underwriters 
have taken their swag and fled. The or- 
dinances allow the company a profit. 
How can a company conduct a service 
without profit? It is said the property 
is valued too high, in the event of pur- 
chase by the city. Would the city pur- 
chase without a valuation at the time of 
purchase? No. It is said that the ordi- 
nances provide for no sufficient control 
and regulation. Of what use is the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission? The United 
Railways company has been bad, we 
know. But by crippling it now we are 
crippling ourselves. 

of 

French Catholic Canada Conscribed 

ENncLisH Canada voted on Monday 
overwhelmingly for conscription. French 
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Canada voted against it. Borden will 
have a big majority in the parliament. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier will lead the French 
opposition. It is strange how the Cana- 
dian French hold back from the war. 
Their reason is. antagonism to the domi- 
nant lnglish in part, but probably more 
to what they call Masonic France that 
abolished the Concordat and expelled 
the Catholic clergy. French Canada 
has not been affected by modern liberal 
ideas. It is backward. Its people are 
good people, somewhat primitive. Their 
indifference to menaced France is in 
curious contrast to the evidence as to 
the Catholic feeling in France. In the 
book “The Ways of War” (Scribner's, 
N. Y.) by the late Prof. Thomas M. 
Kettle, Lieutenant of the Dublin Fusi- 
leers, killed in action, there is a soul- 
stirring and heart-shaking sketch, “The 
Soldier Priests of France.” It shows 
the exiled priests flocking back to France 
from all over the world to fight for her. 
It shows them heartening and_ sustain- 
ing their fellow-soldiers in life and at 
the door of death, exalted, transfigured 
by devotion to the country that had cast 
them out. No wonder Kettle wrote so 
movingly of these men, They are so 
like himself, 
When the war broke out he was 


He was a patriot Irish- 
man, 
in Belgium, gun-running for the Na- 
volunteers who arming 


tional were 


against Carson’s threatened rebellion 


against home rule. Promptly he de- 
clared for Liberty, for.Europe, for de- 
mocracy against Germany. The more 
promptly because he had given much 
study to Nietzsche. He went through 
Ireland recruiting for the British army, 
even after the home rule law was sus- 
pended until after the war. Then he 
joined the army. He died leading his 
men at Ginchy in September, 1916, His 
death was much like that of Willie Red- 
mond, brother of the Nationalist leader 
who pledged Ireland to England, the 
day war was declared, without waiting 
to barter. Kettle put freedom, Europe, 
civilization, humanity, before Ireland, 
as did both the Redmonds, That is why 
he so ecstatically lauds the patriot 
priests of France. There is a most 
affecting essay, “The Killing of Kettle,” 
in “The Irish Issue in Its American 
Aspect” (Scribner’s, N. Y.) by the bril- 
liant, clever, almost too epigrammatic 
Shane Leslie. Kettle was, from all ac- 
counts a rising hope of Ireland, schol- 
arly, cloquent, chivalric, pious—a_poli- 
tician of percipience, a writer worthy of 
rank, though not in exact kinship, with 
Shaw and Chesterton. He died like a 
hero, Leslie’s essay and Mrs, Kettle’s 
memoir of her husband tell us all we 
are likely ever to know of Kettle—and 
it is just enough to make men long 
forever to know more about him, In 
“The Undying Spirit of France” an ad- 
dress delivered by M. Maurice Barres 
before the British Academy (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn.) 
you will find more about the heroism 
of the French poilu-priests. Of one 
rising up among a field of the dying and 
giving absolution with the sign of the 
cross made with a wrist from which the 
hand was severed. Of a Pere Geronde 
who wrote in his diary his vow: “To 
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St. Louis’ Largest 

Christmas Store 


@ ‘Vhe gift center of St. Louis—the logical place for you 
to do all your Xmas shopping. Stocks are surprisingly 
complete and afford untold satisfaction to those who have 
left their gift buying till the last few days. 

@ It is the safest store—the best constructed in the city 
and equipped with every modern safety device. Twenty 
express elevators, three double moving stairways, aisles 
of unusual width and entrances on every side will enable 
you to get to the section you want and get there quickly. 

@ Every effort has been made to give you the best of 
service in all departments. Better values—greater 
varieties—which in the end means more in satisfaction if 
you shop here. 


If You Are Undecided 
Give Gift Certificates 


qd A most practical form of Christmas greeting, for this enables the 
recipient to choose just what he or she wants from any section in 
this big store—and there is a great deal of personal satisfaction in 
getting just what you may need or want. You can have them 
issued for any amount—at all exchange desks. 


And Gift Coupons - 


il Involve the same idea—but come in books of 10, 25 or 50 ten- 
cent coupons at $1, $2.50 and $5, respectively, and may be spent as 
the recipient chooses for any merchandise in the store. At all 
exchange desks. 








PLEASE CARRY 
SMALIL. BUNDLES 
This will help considerably 
to increase the prompt de- 
livery of larger packages. 


PLEASE SHOP 
EARLY 


In the morning—when 
service is at its best. 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 




















Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «.« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Maip 1735, Central 377-R 
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so conduct myself that we cannot again 
be sent into exile” When French 
Catholics, and priests at that, are dying 
so gloriously and living with courageous 
holiness, it is hard to understand how 
French Catholic Canada remains cold to 
the plight of the home land. The French 
Catholic clergy in Canada are not like 
their brethren of the order of Melchisi- 
dech in France. They discouraged vol- 
unteering and they fought conscription. 
But the British Canadians carried the 
election on Monday last. They will en- 
force conscription. And those who love 
France will have no sympathy for the 
French Canadians under the burden of 
the enforcement. Similarly most people 
who love liberty will have no sympathy 
with the Irish in the United States who 
want to aid Germany, when Irishmen 
like Kettle and Redmond die fighting 
her and the scintillant Shane Leslie lives 
writing on the thesis that Germany must 
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be made harmless to Europe before 
there can be hope for freedom in Ire- 
land or anywhere. 
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What About the Railroads? 

Wuat about co-ordinating the coun- 
try’s railroad systems? The administra- 
tion has not made up its mind. The 
railroads have been calling for help, but 
they don’t want it save in their own 
way. Their way is a rate raise. They 
don’t want government ownership, nor 
operation under direct and close gov- 
ernmental supervision, nor an advance 
of the government’s credit to aid them 
in making extensions. They want to 
keep control of the roads. They don’t 
want to let the profits—when there shall 
be any—get away from them. When 
they have made what looks like a good 
case for help for themselves they begin 
to shy away from such assistance as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

















proposes. The country won't like this. 
It won’t incline to favor the govern- 
ment going into railroading just far 
enough to assure big earnings to the 
railroad owners. The country would 
like to see a man like Franklin K. Lane 
take charge of the roads for the gov- 
ernment, but not for the railroads. But 
something will have to be done to get 
the railroads to working as they should 
be worked. The sentiment for govern- 
ment ownership is growing stronger— 
no doubt about that. President Wilson 
has not announced what he_ thinks 
should be done. It seems likely that 
he will not come out for taking over 
the lines altogether. Just how he will 
suggest that the railroads can be helped 
in a financial way no one but himself 
can tell, He doesn’t want to add to the 
high cost of living by such rate in- 
creases as will afflict the shipper and 
finally the consumer, Possibly too he 









doesn't want government-managed rail- 
roads with the concomitant of trouble 


with union labor. The roads are not 
breaking down from lack of managerial 
ability. They are doing wonders. They 
would do more but for lack of cars, 
trackage, motive power and labor. All 
the freight houses are packed to bulg- 
ing. There is congestion in all the 
yards. The roads are taking in a lot 


of money but they are paying out in- 
creasingly enormous sums for labor and 
supplies. Something must be done. A 
rate increase is the easiest and most 
immediate way to relief. After that an 
advance of funds by the government. A 
pooling arrangement for the different 
lines has been suggested, but that will 
not save enough money to be of much 
use in improving the service. Govern- 
ment got in, it would be hard to get 
very expensive and once the govern- 
ment got into it would be hard to get 
out of. If the roads are taken over it 
would have to be arranged for so that 
the cost of the properties would not be 
fixed at figures of capitalization as the 
owners reckon it. [ft is a question if the 
government can at short notice tell the 
roads to run under governmental direc- 
tion ‘and guarantee them certain profits. 
Something like this was done in Eng- 
land, Anyhow, the railways are in bad 
shape physically and financially and 
something must be done to prevent them 
from going to pieces under the present 
great strain upon their resources. Lat- 
terly the railroads, as I say, don’t ap- 
pear to know what they want. The 
country doesn’t know what it wants— 
except service. Pretty nearly anything 
that the President may settle upon will 
be accepted because it will be something 
and more definite and decisive than 
nothing. He will announce his decision 
about the middle of next January. And 
the country will have to accept it. 
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What hetter Christmas gift than a 
kodak? But it at Erker’s, 608 Olive, or 
511 North Grand. Erker will teach you 
how to take good photographs. 
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Mr. Kyley—Why are yez decoratin’, 
Mrs. Murphy ? 

Mrs. Murpliy—Me b’y Denny is com- 
in’ home the day. 

Mr. Ryley—! tought it uz for foive 
years he wuz sint up? 

Mrs. Murphy—He wuz; but he got a 
year off for good behayvure. 

Mr. Ryley—An’ sure, it must be a 
great comfort for ye to have a good 
by like that.—Agwan. 
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Obvious 

Old Lady—Why can’t the admiralty 
tell us how many submarines have been 
sunk? 

Jack—Well, y’ sce, mum, we can’t 
spare enough divers to walk about the 
Lottom of the sea and count ’em !—Pass- 
ing Show. 
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A Cinch 
“How does Gladys manage to pre- 
serve her complexion so well?” 
“Easily. She keeps it in air-tight 
jars.”—-Baltimore American. 
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Coming Shows 


Direct from a long and _ successful 
run in Chicago, John Cort’s amusing 
comedy “Johnny Get Your Gun” will 
come to the Jefferson for next week, 
With a special matinee on Christmas 
day. It is the story of a western cow- 
puncher who comes east and poses as 
the son of a wealthy Long Island fam- 
ily to aid his pal, who is confined in 
a western jail for killing a sheep 
herder. The pal’s sister is about to 
marry a fortune hunting duke, and it 
is to prevent this marriage’ that 
Johnny agrees to impersonate his 
friend—whom the family have not seen 
for years. Louis Bennison plays the 
title role, in Which he has won. great 
personal suecess, 

oe 

William Fox's big film production 
“Cleopatra” with Theda Bara starring 
will be seen at the Shubert-Garrick 
next week. The picture was filmed in 
California, Where months of time and 
thousands of dollars were spent in 
building ancient Egyptian and Roman 
cities and reproducing the types of 
ships used in those times. It shows 
the armies of Egypt and Rome in con- 
flict, the death of Caesar in the Roman 
forum and Cleopatra in her most fas- 
cinating moods. 
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Bvelyn Nesbit will be the headliner 
at the Orpheum Chrrsimas week. She 
will be assisted by Bobby O'Neill in a 
scenic revue called “A) Roseland Fan- 
tasy” in Which she dances and sings. 
Wilbur Mack and Nellie Walker will 
appear in a new comedy “A pair of 
Tickets.” One of the best acts on the 
Orpheum circuit, “In Nursery Land,” 
will be presented by Bert Kalmer and 
Jessie Brown who will most realistic- 
ally present the character of ‘Mother 
Goose.” Other acts include Ben Fitz- 
gibbon, claiming to be the original 
daffy-dill; Charles Howard and com- 
pany in “Cured;”’ Varden and Perry in 
a musieal and dance revue; and Mang 
and Snyder, athletes. Scenes from the 
port of Marseilles and camping parties 
in Montana will be screened. 
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The Five Violin Beauties, a dainty 
quintette who sing, dance and play, 
will lead the exceptionally fine vaude- 
ville program booked for the Columbia 
next week. “The Burglars’ Union,” 
organized for laughter purposes only, 
will be the second lead. The four Bel- 
mots are novelty diabolo’ spinners; 
Olivetti, Moffet and Clare will offer an 
oddity of music and dance; Walter 
Daniels and Minna Walters will pre- 
sent a patriotic sketch entitled ‘The 
Old Yankee’ Soldier;’ Hodge and 
Lowells will present “Object—Matri- 
mony;” the Braminos will render a 
comedy novelty musical act; Avery 
and William will appear in “Hank, 
the Operator;” the two Curtis dogs 
will give a musical and acrobatic act; 
and the Universal weekly will com- 
plete the bill. 
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introducing 
magic, 


An Oriental novelty 
singing, dancing, jugeling, 
contortion and mysterious feats, pre- 
sented by Long Tack Sam and his 
Chinese company will head the bill at 
the Grand Opera House Christmas 
week. Other numbers will be “A Day 
in Kidland,” a sketch of the school 
room; Emily Darrell and Malcolm 
Eagle in the comedy “Late for Re- 
hearsal;’ Lee and Lawrence, enter- 
tainers; DeNoyer and Daniels in “At 
Wistaria Cottage,” a musical melange; 
a novelty paper tearing act; silly 
Adams, the “Beau Brummel of Rube- 
ville;’ McConnell and Austin giving 
fun on wheels; ‘and the Universal 
weekly. 
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For Christmas week the American 

will offer the most delightful comedy 
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“Peg o’ My Heart.” Miss Ann Pitt- 
wood will be seen in the leading role 
and the other characters will be ably 
portrayed under the direction of Rob- 
ert Campbell. This is the story of an 
ultra fashionable English family 
whose very precise and correct mode 
of life is disturbed by the sudden in- 
terjection of a very sweet and simple 
poor relation from JTreland with her 
dog. 
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“The Girls from the Follies’ com- 
pany will be the attraction at the 
Standard next week, in a merry mixup 
of hilarious frivolity and gayety. The 
several song hits are sandwiched in 
between clever acts by Fred Binder 
and Tom Robinson. Two other leaders 
of fun and song are Harry C. Van and 
Billy Harris, assisted by a chorus of 
handsome girls. Many novel special- 
ties will be given, the most preten- 
tious one being the classic dances of 
Athena Hananie whose act is mag- 


nificently staged. 
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“The Roseland Girls,” a company of 
burlesque notables’ including  Solly 
Ward, Harry Coleman and_ £@=“°Stella 
Wood, will arrive Sunday at the Gay- 
ety for a week’s engagement, with an 
elaborate scenic production. The first 
act is a theatrical one called “Putting 
it Over’ in which there are six scenes, 
showing the interior of New York 
Pennsylvannia station, the exterior of 
the Palais Royal, the main saloon of 
the steamship Roseland, the stage door 
of the opera house, behind the scenes 
at the Gayety theatre, and somewhere 
on the coast of Maine. The second 
act is called “A Whirl of the Golden 
West,” and cffers three distineely 
western settings. 
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Theater History 


By Margaret Barber Bowen 


Mr. Thomas H. Dickinson in his vol- 
ume, “The Contemporary Drama _ of 
England,” has given us the growth and 
development of the English theatre from 
1866 to the present day. This means 
an enormous field to cover in one small 
volume, but Mr, Dickinson has succeed- 
ed in putting before us vividly the va- 
rious phases of the movement, beginning 
with the early Victorian theatre, tracing 
the “decline of the romantic tradition,” 
the period of experimentation with new 
methods, failures, struggles, successes, 
and the emergence of the free theatres 
by the Act of 1843 when parliament 
granted equal rights to all theatres. 


Heretofore there had been three which 
were able to produce legitimate drama, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane and The 
Little Theatre (whence came the name 
of Mr. Winthrop Ames’ theatre, per- 
haps) in the Haymarket. These were 
the patented theatres. All others were 
debarred from producing the drama of 
the great national playwrights and were 
allowed only plays having musical ac- 
companiment. 

But London was growing so rapidly 
that three legitimate theatres could not 
hold the vast audiences which crowded 
to see Shakespearean plays. By enlarg- 
ing these theatres the demand was only 
partially met, and the character of the 
productions was necessarily effected by 
the very vastness of the auditoriums. 

On the other hand the minor theatres 
were becoming more and more popular. 
Their appointments were increasingly 
luxurious, and in spite of their lack of 
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We will show you innumerable articles of apparel a 
man seldom buys for himself, and our salesmen will 
be glad to suggest suitable things. 


For Example— 


MUFFLERS 
GLOVES 

BELTS 

SMOKING JACKETS 
DRESSING ROBES 
SILK SHIRTS 

HATS & CAPS 

A SUIT 


NECKWEAR 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
HOSIERY 

HOUSE ROBES 
LOUNGING ROBES 
PAJAMAS 
SWEATERS 

AN OVERCOAT 


at any price you wish to pay. 





Olive & Eighth 























SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


of Bronzes by the following American Sculptors: 


Mac Monnies 
Janet Scudder 
and others 


Remington 
Weinman 
Berges 


at 


The Noonan-Kocian Galleries 


LOCUST AT TENTH STREET. 
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Italian Art Goods 


Florentine Frames 


Carved Wood Frames 


THE DIETRICH 
RT COMPANY | 


Our Downtown Location — i 


Hand Colored Photographs 


Paintings, Etchings and Prints 


REEDY’S 
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319 N. 10th Street | 


Dutch Silver 


Compotes 
Vanity Boxes 


Tea Caddies 
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& Son Company. 





Jewelry of Distinction 
‘TOGETHER with an Individual Service—is offered 


to the prospective Diamond and Jewelry buyer at 
the Whelan Shop—a Service of which every phase spells 
satisfaction, and Jewelry and Gems which always pos- 
sess a notable touch of distinction. a 


A case--or a single piece 
Silverware would make a choice gift to a house- 


Sales agent for the Silverware of Samuel Kirk 


of Whelan Quality 








A 


700 Century Building 
St. Louis 

















governmental protection they were pro- 
ducing creditable plays and giving rise 
to a new group of playwrights. Thus 
with the Act of Parliament referred to 
placing all playhouses on an equal foot- 
ing these minor theatres were able to 
make a real contribution. There was 
exchange of companies and productions 
and it was the psychological moment for 
the establishment of the national theatre 
as “a guardian of tradition and a school 
of the art.” Unfortunately this was not 
done and a chaotic condition ensued, 
“Companies became of necessity broken 
up; actors who by time and practice 
might have been tutored into excellence, 


were ruined by being lifted into po- 
sitions far beyond their powers; every 
player became a law to himself; the tra- 
ditions of art were lost, the discipline 
which distinguished the old theatres 
was broken down.” (Quarterly Review, 
1872.) Thus the new-found liberty was, 
as is usual, for a time misused. 
Playwrights with various standards 
were “trying out” their individual ideas. 
Among the names there stand out a 
few of the first order. “The one great 
poet who contributed plays of theatric 
and poetic merit to the stage of the 
nineteenth century was Robert Brown- 
ing.’ Under the management of Ma- 
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cready, “Strafford” and “A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon” were produced. Later “In 
a Balcony” and “Colombe’s Birthday” 
were produced. Macready’s retirement 
in 1851 puts an end to the fostering of 
“the ancient tradition.” Melodrama of 
a sociological nature and spectacle plays 
take their turn. Charles Kean as man- 
ager of The Princess’ theatre “inaugu- 
rated one of the most remarkable pro- 
grammes oi Shakespeare production of 
the century.” 

Planché had already made a great 
contribution to the historic accuracy of 
costuming in his “History of British 
Costume” (1834). Kean was a faithful 
producer in his following of historic 
scenic effect and costume. 

From the period of the cighteen- 
forties there is a bewildering number 
of names, each deserving of special 
mention. Owing to this fact Mr. Dick- 
inson does not always succeed in giving 
us the information we want with utter 
clarity, But in his separate chapters de- 
voted to a selected few we get accurate 
and discriminating accounts of the work 
of such playwrights as Henry Arthur 
Jones, Arthur Wing Pinero, and George 
Bernard Shaw. Perhaps the most dis- 
cerning and valuable chapter of the 
whole book is that on Shaw. 

There is a_ bibliographical appendix 
and an index which are further indi- 
cations of the amount of research work 
Mr. Dickinson has put into this com- 
plete and critical study of English 
drama, te 

Contemporaneously with the appear- 
ance of Mr. Dickinson’s volume, Little, 
Brown and Company have given us one 
on the Irish drama, This book, “The 
Contemporary Drama of Ireland” by 
ernest A. Boyd, the author of “Tre- 
land’s Literary Renaissance,” is a de- 
lightful complement to the other. “The 
Contemporary Drama of Ireland” has 
an especial appeal, coinciding as it does 
with the present-day interest of readers 
in Yeats and Synge and Lord Dunsany. 

In a discriminating and analytical 
way, Mr. Boyd has opened up the whole 
vista of the Irish literary revival for 
us, and left us with a comprehending 
sympathy for the movement of this 
poignantly interesting people. Receiving 
an impetus from the reaction against the 
current dramatic conditions which pre- 
vailed in England, France and Germany, 
the movement in Ireland, which had 
been stimulated as far back as 1880 by 
Standish O’Grady’s epic history of Ire- 
land, had been tending toward a national 
literary expression. The body of real 
Irish drama has to do, then, not with 
playwrights who happen to be of Irish 
origin, like Wells or Shaw, but with 
those Irishmen who wrote in such a 
way as to contribute specifically to the 
“vital current of national literary ac- 
tivity.” 

The Irish dramatic movement is 
known to us in America principally 
through the names of Yeats, Synge, 
Lady Gregory, and now, Lord Dunsany. 
There was, however, a precursor of the 
Irish National Theatre Society, which, 
under the name of The Irish Literary 
Theatre, was largely due to Edward 


. Martyn, who had become interested, via 


London, in the Russian and Scandi- 
navian dramatists. Together with 
George Moore and Yeats, Martyn ini- 
tiated a society which should become 


sponsor for the production of Irish 
plays. In this project Standish O’Grady, 
George Russell, usually known as “A, 
K.,” and Lady Gregory became his co- 
workers; the initial performance of the 
society was celebrated by a play, “The 
Countess Cathleen,” by Yeats, followed 
the next evening by “The Heather 
Field,” by Edward Martyn. This was 
in May, 1899. This society lasted until 
October, 1901, and was a distinct step 
teward the founding of a national the- 
atre. But not until 1915 did Martyn’'s 
hope come to fulfillment, when his play 
“The Dream Physician” was presented 
under the auspices of “The Irish The 
atre.””’ Before this, however, another 
movement toward the national theatre 
had been undertaken by the Fay broth. 
ers, and in 1902 the Fays’ Irish Na- 
tional Dramatic Company was acknowl- 
edged as the successor of the Literary 
theatre which Martyn had established. 
Under the Fays the exquisite enunci- 
ation, so noticeable in the Irish play- 
ers, received its perfection. With the 
Fays, Yeats, Padraic Colum, Seumus 
O’Sullivan and James Cousins were as- 
sociated. Later Lady Gregory and 
Yeats took over the control and at this 
period Synge was added to their list of 
playwrights. In 1904 an Englishwoman, 
Miss Horniman, became so interested in 
the work that she leased a theatre in 
Dublin which she presented quite with- 
out payment to the Irish players for a 
period of six years. In this manner 
the Abbey theatre of Dublin started its 
career as “the first endowed theatre in 
any English-speaking country.” 

The history of the Dublin theatre, and 
its speedy follower, the Ulster theatre, 
is engrossing reading, The list of names 
connected with these two houses of dra- 
matic art is a brilliant one. 

Mr. Boyd shows much acumen in his 
characterization of these various play- 
wrights. His book is a distinctive con- 
tribution to our dramatic knowledge. 
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Condensation 

Not long ago the editor of an [ng- 
lish paper ordered a story of a certain 
length, but when the story arrived he 
discovered that the author had written 
several hundred words too many. The 
paper was already late in going to 
press, so there was no alternative—the 
story must be condensed to fit the al- 
lotted space. Therefore the last few 
paragraphs were cut down to a single 
sentence. It read thus: “The earl took 
a Scotch highball, his hat, his depar- 
ture, no notice of his pursuers, a re- 
volver out of his hip-pocket, and, final- 
ly, his life.” 
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Bad Hearing 


President Allan R. Hawley, of the 
Aero Club of America, was defending, 
at a dinner in New York, an American 
acroplane that had been attacked. ‘The 
men who attack this aeroplane,” he said, 
“are as ignorant of flying as the farmer 
was ignorant of golf. A farmer, cross- 
ing a golf field, got hit by a ball in the 
eye. He ran back and roared at the 
golfer: ‘This’ll cost ye jest $5 cash in 
the hand down!’ ‘But I yelled “fore” 
at the top of my lungs,’ said the golfer. 
‘Oh, did ye?” said the farmer, in a 
mollified tone. ‘Well, I didn’t hear ye. 
I'll take four.” 
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Benson’s “The Tortoise’ 
By Ruth Mather 


tortoise, to 20 on 


> 


“But why the 


with my catechism ?’ 


““Oh because, though he’s quite old, 
he may be supposed to enjoy the spring, 
too, Don’t grudge the old tortoise his 
share in it.” 

This is a keynote bit of conversation 
from Mr. E. F. 
“The Tortoise.” 
Co. N. Y.) The name of that tardy 


animal was chosen as a title since it 


2 ~ 96 y 7A 
senson’s new novel, 


(George H. Doran 


symbolizes the central character of the 
tale. He, Mr. Teddy Ieaton, is a man 
aged forty who for the sake of his sel- 
fish mother has postponed love, mar- 
riage and the fulfillment of his artistic 
talents. As a result of her machina- 
tions he has wasted away his years in 
the inconsequential activities, social and 
athletic, of a little Sussex village called 
Lambton, His mother’s death, however, 
sets him suddenly free. Almost simul- 
taneously two exuberant young people 
enter his life, through whom are re- 
awakened in him “the impotent desires 
of youth.” To what extent these de- 
sires may he realized by a man of his 
maturity, is the chief concern of the 
story. Mainly it is a psychological novel 
of character, containing some extremely 
clever analyses. 

The study of Mrs, Heaton, “invalid 
Lambton,” is particularly 
She is one whose ill- 


empress of 
well worked out. 
health, on the whole, secures her less 
The following 
appur- 


suffering than comfort. 


extract, enumerating various 
tenances of her invyalidism, 
much as to her traits and the author's 


manner: “There was her corner of the 


intimates 


drawing-room, where in front of her 
chair stood the fur-covered receptacle 
in which she inserted her feet. By it 
was the table on which was her work- 
bag embracing the apparatuses with 
which, while Teddy read the paper to 
her, she knitted or crocheted little mit- 
tens and shawls for her own use. There, 
too, stood the bookstand of novels, the 
perusal of which aloud by him after 
dinner induced the dozings with which 
she supplemented the wakefulness she 
complained of at night... . In the win- 
dow was a writing-table which she used 
after breakfast in the winter, for the 
early sun came in here, with _ little 
sheaves of letters contained in elastic 
bands, and an apparatus for damping 
the backs of stamps, so as to avoid pos- 
sible infection conveyed from their 
gummy surface to the tongue.”- -Also 
the figure of Mr. Teddy is excellently 
drawn—and that, too, of Miss Daisy 
McDonald who, like the hero, has near 
ly lost love through the interferences ot 
Mrs. Heaton, and stands on the edge of 
old-maidhood. The more aristocratic 
side of life in a small English village 
is portrayed with a penetrating realism. 
Descriptions of a Lambton card-party 
and the activities of an amateur church 
choir are amusing reproductions of the 
actual. Then amid this realism runs 
the poetic little theme of the tortoise 
and the picture in which he was painted 
by Mr. Teddy. The allegory here in- 
volved is very simple, however, and not 
at all far-fetched or tiresomely elabo- 
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rated: it serves merely to clarify the 
hasic implication of the story. 

The books of Mr. Benson happen not 
to be so fashionable as those of Gals- 
worthy, Bennett and other leading Eng- 
lish novelists of the day, and yet surely 
his productions are well on a plane with 
theirs. He is a satirist, thorough-seeing 
and subtle, but with none of that emo- 
tional hollowness characteristic so often 
of satire. Perhaps this is because, like 
all writers of a true talent, he is glad 
immediately to “haul in his horns” at 
any suggestion of real suffering or good. 
His work has artistic integrity and his 
style, particularly in passages which are 
droll in a demure and unobtrusive way, 
is one of individuality and delight. 
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The Road to Plenty 


By Frederic C. Howe 
(This is a chapter from Dr. Howe's 

new book, “The High Cost of Liv- 
ing,’ published by Chas. Scribner's 
Son's, New York.) 

The free land of the west is all gone. 
The enclosure of the public domain 
ended the first great era of American 
history. It marked the close of an era 
m the history of the world. For the 
enclosures of the free land ended the 
freedom of choice enjoyed by the city 
worker, it ended the freedom of choice 
of the would-be farmer, in a sense it 
ended the freedom of the western 
world, 

And when the tree land was gone, all 
land began to have a monopoly price 
irrespective of its real value. It ac- 
quired a speculative value. No longer 
was land desirable only because of its 
vreater fertility or nearness to the city. 
All land now had a scarcity value, a 
value due to the fact that all of the 
land was privately owned. Then the 
price of land began to rise. It rose 
with great rapidity, A million incom- 
ing immigrants increased the demand, 
not only for land, but for food as well. 
\nd this increasing demand upon a lim- 
ited supply affected all land values. It 
has been especially operative during the 
past few years. Fifty years ago land 
in Lowa, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas was held at from $3 to $5 
‘To-day it is held at from $100 
The farming land in 


an acre. 
to $300 an acre. 
America is held at a higher price than 
it is in England. 

‘This speculative price of land is one 
explanation of the decay of agriculture 
and the failure oi farming to keep pace 
with our needs. The man of average 
capital is unable to buy or to make a 
living on the land at the price which 
From 1900 to 
value 


he has to pay for it, 
1910 farming land increased in 
118 per cent. 

Not only is the would-be farmer ex- 


cluded from the land by prohibitive 


prices, but hundreds of millions of 
acres are held in great estates, while 
over 400,000,000 acres of land enclosed 
in farms is not under cultivation at all. 
While food has almost reached famine 
prices to the poor, while millions of 
people are herded in tenements and 
about the great industries, while hun 
dreds of thousands of farmers have mi- 
grated to Canada and nearly 40 per cent 
of our 6,000,000 farmers are tenants, 
there exists in this country land enough, 
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A BEVERAGE 





Bevo is a great favorite in the Army Canteens, where 
mone but pure, soft drinks may be sold. After drill 
or march, you are sure to see a long line of hot and 
dusty-throated soldier boys making a bee line for 


Bevo. 


They know that there lies complete satisfac- 


tion, full refreshment and pure wholesomeness, 

At home or abroad—at work or play—between meals 
or with meals, you will appreciate what we have 
done for you in making this triumph in soft drinks. 


You will fnd Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department 
and drug stores, picnic grounds, baseball parl:s, soda fountains, 
dining cars, in the navy, at canteens, at mobilization camps 
and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Guard against substitutes. Have the bottle opened in front of you, 
first seeing that tre seal is unbroken and that the crown top 


bears the Fox. 


Sold in bottles only, and bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 
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A Gift That Combines the 


Christmas Spirit of Givin 


With the 
Patriotic Duty of Savin 


A Mercantile Savings Account is ALWAYS a wise gift. Just now, 
when the teaching of the Thrift Habit is the one most important duty of 
the American People, such a gift is particularly appropriate. So give 
wisely to those dear to you by opening Mercantile Savings Accounts for 
them in these specially designed Gift Pass Books beautifully engraved 
in colors and gold, which we provide for the purpose. 

By so doing you give sensibly and avoid the worry of choosing 
amidst rt discomforts of Christmas crowds. 


One dollar is sufficient to open a Mercantile Savings Account—to 
give someone a start along the Thrift Route to Prosperity. 


The Gift Pass Books May Be Had 
At Our New Account Department 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System, U. S. Government Protection 
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if converted into moderate-sized farms, democracy as well. The immediate As a result the taxes on land will be 
to provide comfortable homes for at effect of increasing the taxes on land automatically increased. And if the tax 
least 30,000,000 people. would be to check speculation. And is heavy enough it will discourage the 
How can idle landholding be ended? — speculation is the real reason why men holding of land for any other purpose 
How can we limit the amount of land want more land than they can use. They than production. 
aman may own to that which he ac- are holding it against the need of so- About our cities, even in the eastern 
tually necds and cultivates? How can _ ciety. states, millions of acres of land are be- 
we break up the 200,000,000 acres held This reform, known generally as the ing held idly, indifferently, and by in- 
in great estates and throw open to use — single tax, is comparatively easy to in- ertia, just because it costs little to so 
the 400,000,000 acres enclosed in farms augurate. It can be put into effect by hold them. And a slight increase in 
Lut not cultivated by the owners? the legislature of any state or by a_ the taxes on land would bring much 
Of all the measures proposed for the county where home rule in taxation ex- land onto the market, while a very small 
solution of these problems the taxation ists, by an act which exempts from tax upon the great ranges of the west 
of land values is the simplest and most local taxation all houses, barns, im- would lead to their being broken up 
effective. It will do more than all other provements, growing crops, machinery, or settlers. 
measures combined to create that fluid- and personal property of every nature And if the tax upon the land were 
ity of movement irom the city to the and description. By merely exempting made sufficiently heavy men would take 
country and from the country to the these kinds of property from taxation only such land as they actually needed 


city that should be the principle o all taxes will automatically fall upon or as they actually worked, whether it 


f 
industrial efficiency and of industrial the land. No other taxes will be levied. | was ten acres or a hundred acres. They 


would pay an annual tax to the state 


not unlike the rental now paid the land. 
lord, But they would then be free from 
all other taxes, and in addition the great 
quantities of Tand brought onto the mar- 

et would materially cheapen the rental 

all) land For as taxes on land 
increased the price of the land dimin 
ishes 

And the taxation of all land values 
up to the full amount of the rental 
value is the aim of those who believe 
in the single tax philosophy They 
would tax land heavily as a means not 
only of freeing the land but of freeing 
manoas well, This would end tenancy; 
it would end all) land = speculation: jt 
would end land monopoly forever. For 
then men would not hold more = land 
than they actually used, and as land 
would exist mo abundance for all it 
would be impossible for owners to hold 
men either as tenants or as agricultural 
workers. Men would own their own 
farms and work for themselves, 

Moreover, the untaxing of all kinds 
of farm improvements would encourage 
men to build, to make their places more 
attractive. 

The taxation of land values would 
be to America like the discovery of a 
new continent. It would open up hun- 
dreds of millions of acres. It would 
greatly increase production, It would 
solve the food problem and the high 
cost of living, And what is true of 
agricultural land is true of the mineral 
resources, timber land, and city land 
as well. 

fe efe of 

The advent of the Dietrich Art Gal- 

leries in the heart of the downtown 


shopping district is hailed with pleasure 
by their friends and patrons, who have 
come to rely on Mr. Dietrich’s thorough 
knowledge of art and his exceptionally 
good taste. Miss Barrere, formerly of 
Chicago and New York, is connected 
with the firm. 


« ° J 
ye ye ye 


Not So Loud 
“T couldn’t serve as juror, judge; one 
look at that feller convinces me_ he’s 
guilty.” 
“Sh-h—that’s the attorney for the 
state.’—Passing Show. 
Age 


¢, 
oe ye oe 


Big Mark 

A clergyman who preached a strong 
sermon against gambling and betting at 
a church near Newmarket was_ sur- 
prised, at a subsequent luncheon, to find 
himself opposite to a well-known book- 
maker, who had sat in a_ front pew 
The clergyman thought it necessary to 
explain that he meant “nothing personal 
by his remarks from the pulpit.” The 
bookmaker smiled pleasantly. “Oh, 
don’t apologize,” he said. “It would be 
a mighty poor sermon that didn’t hit me 
somewhere.” 


J ?, * 
oe oe oe 


Bad Company 

A negro who had an injured head 
entered a doctor’s office. “Hello, Sam! 
Got cut again, I see.” “Yes, sah! 1 
done got carved up with a razor, doc.” 
“Why don’t you keep out of bad com- 
pany?” said the physician, after he had 
dressed the wound. ‘“’Deed I'd like to, 
doc, but I ain’t got ’nuff money to git 
a divorce.’—Argonaut. 
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Marts and Money 


humor in Wall 


They are in bad 


street. It’s their winter of discontent. 


hey seem to feel that unmerciful dis 
aster follows fast and follows faster. 
The frequent outbursts of precipitous 
liquidation have a disconcerting effect, 
especially so because they are attended 
hy serious depreciation in the values of 
shares and 


even the best classes of 


honds. Desides, it is fully realized that 
the market's absorptive capacity — still 
falls deplorably short of what it should 
be, im view of the extraordinary de 


clines already established, — Strikingly 
prominent in the latest déroute were 
such issues as American Telephone & 
Telegraph, \tchison common and pre 


ferred, Canadian Vacilic, Chicago & 
Northwestern common, Lehigh Valley, 
& Myers 


Pacilic, 


Tobacco common, 
Pull- 


Pacific, and 


Liggett 

Northern Pennsylvania, 
man Palace Car, Union 
United States Steel common and. pre- 
ferred. With but one or two excep- 
tions, the current quotations for these 
issues denote new low marks for the 
downward movement. Those for Penn 
svivania and Pullman represent abso 


lute minima, According to unverifi 


able rumors, the insistent selling of 
investment stocks and bonds was prin 
cipally for the account of the British 
P. Morgan & Co, acting 


VCrO, 


government, J. 
as the chief agents. “Se non ¢ 

ben trovato,” as the Italian proverb 
We are given to understand that 


with the cash proceeds trom the liqui- 


ruts, 


dation ot these collateral securities, 


Downing street has retired large 
amounts of notes floated in the United 
States a year ago at or about 99 or 100. 
The prevailing prices are considerably 
Plainly, the British 


exchequer still has a keen eye for lucra 


below those figures, 
tive transactions, notwithstanding the 
stupendous financiering involved in the 
prosecution of the war. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph is rated at 9914 at 
April, 1902, Wall 
street considered it a good purchase at 
I8o. The best price in 1916 was 134'4, 
There is $396,496,100 of the stock out- 
The 8 per cent dividend has 
regularly been paid since January 1, 
1907. Previous to that date, 714 to 734 
Pullman Palace Car can be 
About eleven years 


this moment. In 


standing. 


was paid. 
bought at 107 
ago the price was up to 270. Eight 
per cent has been paid for at least thirty 
years, The stock has never been very 
active; nor in bulky floating supplies in 
brokerage offices. So we are justitied 
in the belief that most of the selling 
in recent times has been for the account 
of straitened or uneasy investors. The 
amount is. $120,000,000. 
Steel common sold at 


outstanding 
United States 
7934 a few days since, or $57 under the 
absolute top notch set on May 31— 
1305¢. The anxiety to liquidate was en- 
hanced by fresh talk of an unpleasant 
sort with respect to Washington’s re- 
vised programme as to iron and_ steel 
prices. The corporation's 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock fell from 10714 to 1035¢, 
and the sinking fund 5 per cent bonds 
irom 99 to 97'¢. The latter securities 
were valued at more than 108 last Janu- 
ary. Tobacco issues were rather start- 
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lingly atfected by 


companies had urgent need of substan- 


tial amounts of new capital. The com 


mon stock of the American Tobacco Co. 
broke from 162 to 133 and that of the 


Liggett & Myers Co. from 172 to 152. 


The high marks in 1916 were 22974 and 
305!4, respectively. Tobacco Products 
common, a 6 per cent stock, registered 
«x decline from 46'4 to 42144. It was 
rated at 8034 a few months ago. The 
quoted values of copper shares dis- 
played unmistakable signs of resiliency 
and support, though they, too, receded a 
point or two. Owners of certificates of 
this kind feel encouraged by reports that 
Washington has benevolent intentions 
concerning the establishment of a new 
official quotation for the metal. Obtru- 
sively firm throughout the spell of semi 
demoralization was Utah Copper, which 
carries a quarterly dividend of $3.50. 
Friends of this stock declare that $14 
or $15 can be earned on it in 1918 
even in the event of increased levies 
Well, we shall see 
moment 


on corporate income. 
about that 
arrives. Right now it would appear as 
though the Utah Copper Co. might find 
it prudent, before long, to lower its 


when the testing 


yearly rate of disbursements from $14 
to $10. 
is sufficiently emphasized by the current 


The probability of such action 


quotation of 75 for the company’s stock, 
\ little over a year ago, money-mad 
plungers did not hesitate to pay 130. At 
that time, the quarterly dividend was no 
larger than it is to-day, The weakness 
in the railroad group was accentuated 
by fears that President Wilson might 
appoint Justice Brandeis, of the ied 
eral supreme court, as dictator of the 
Wall 
street, for reasons of its own, bitterly 
dislikes the 
vividly recollects some of his “agita- 


nation’s transportation system. 


distinguished jurist. = It 
torial’ utterances of four or tive years 
ago, when he exhibited deep and search 
ing interest in the affairs of the United 
States Steel Corporation and the en 
deavors of the railroad companies to 
improve their finances and credits. The 
scheme of railroad economies he then 
recommended has since met the active 
approval of every unprejudiced official, 
and brought forth a rich crop of new 
All this not- 
withstanding, Justice Brandeis remains 


ideas along similar lines. 


persona non grata in haute finance cir 
cles. He got “in bad’ again, the other 
day, when he dissented from the ma 
jority opinion of the court in a case 
involying the right of union labor to 
compel employers to consent to union 
ization of their workers. The latest 
gossip in regard to the transportation 
problem is that President Wilson may 
entrust supreme power to Mr. Charles 
Ik, Hughes. It is lent verisimilitude by 
advices that the former candidate for 
the presidency has been entering the 
White 
are awaited with 
Somewhat amusing, don’t you think? 
The bond market continues pretty soft. 
every 


Further developments 


breathless anxiety. 


House. 


The tendency is downward in 
New low points 
Iespe 


representative quarter. 
are established every other day. 


cially noteworthy of late was the se 
vere fall in prices of foreign issues 
The Anglo-French 5s declined from 


8914 to 8434. They were sold to Ameri 
can investors, about two years ago, at 


98 to 98'4. The present quotation is 
: ] | 


intimations that the 


Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


astoundingly low. It implies a net yield 
such as would have been thought im- 
possible in 1915. The total amount of 
the bonds is $500,000,000. The French 
municipal bonds are quoted at 7334 to 
7334. They 
week back. Last spring they were in 
good demand at 98 to 99, The latest 
It consisted 


were worth 79 to 801% a 


liquidation was not heavy. 
mostly of amounts of $2,000 to $10,000. 
It must be suspected, therefore, that it 
emanated chiefly from ordinary, modest 
investors. The Bordeaux, Lyons, and 
Marseilles 6s mature on November 1, 
1919, It is thus apparent that the net 
returns at ruling prices average well 
over 17 per cent. The true significance 
of this can easily be caught when it is 
recalled that the cities mentioned did 
not find it difficult, in pre-war times, to 
Hoat 4+ per cent loans at par or a little 
premium, The scare about the safety 
of these 
overdone, even if note is taken of the 


securities is unquestionably 
timorous conjectures relative to a great 
german offensive in France in the very 


near future. The City of Paris 6s are 


rated at 737, at this moment. The 5 
per cent bonds of Great Britain) and 
Ireland, maturing in 1921, are purchias- 
able at 89, Jn 1916 they were quoted 
at 98's. Talk about bargains for in- 
vestors! The multitude of them is un 
precedented and utterly bewildering. As 
regards Russian government bonds, all 
you can do is to throw up your hands 
The 6'4s are 
available at 50 and the 5!4s at 36 to 32. 
\We are assured that the market for 


and declare all bets off, 


these issues is distressingly thin, Ameri 
can owners feel alarmed over rumors 
that the Bolsheviki government plans 
a hig scale New York 


financiers are inclined to pooh-pooh this 


repudiation on 
sort of rumor-mongering. Russian con 
ditions being what they are—anarchic, 
chaotic, unintelligible—discrect people 
will not feel disposed to prophesy about 
the future of Russian finances. Nor 
will they feel irresistibly tempted to cast 
acquisitive eyes upon the prevailing 
phenomenally cheap prices of Muscovite 
honds. There are occasions when the 
necessity of discriminative selection in 
creases in direct ratio with the depre 
The New York money market 


Call loans are quoted 


ciation. 
is distinctly firm. 
at 6 per cent, and time loans at 5!% to 
6 per cent. It is obvious that rates 
such as these exert repressive influences 
upon markets for securities, They dis- 


courage purchases, \s matters stand, 
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Diamonds in 
New Settings 


AGNIFICENT _ jewels, 

enriched in platinum 
and artistically designed by 
master artisans. 


Our collection is one of 
America’s greatest and com- 
prises the latest and most 
exclusive creations. Prices 
consistently low at all times. 


Diamond Rings $40 to $2,000 

Diamond La Vallieres $15 to $2,(00 
Diamond Brooches $25 to $2,500 
Diamond Bracelets $25 to $1,375 
Diamond Necklaces $900 to $5,000 


Illustrated Diamond Book 
Mailed Free on Request. 


accard’s 


Ninth and Locust 











hopes of a material change for the bet 
ter cannot fairly be entertained, at lea 
not before the middle of January. 
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Finance in St. Louts 


There were no important develop 
ments in the local market for shares and 
bonds. 


so, indeed, in view of the rather grave 


Quotations held steady, notably 


unsettlement in eastern finances. The 
demand for the certificates of banks and 
trust companies showed a little enlarge 
ment, Twenty-six shares of Boatmen’s 
ank were sold at 100, or on a straight 
Commerce 
111.50 


B 
5 per cent investment basis. 


still is maintained at or near 
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The Siren of the Nile.” 








' ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY O 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Season o 
1% Priday 
WORLD 
FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday 
Reinald Werrenrath, Helen 


Willem Willeke. Pianists—Ha 
Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50. 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus BI 
Reservations may be made by Telephone, Lin 


RCHESTRA 
pens Nov. 16-17 


Evening Concerts 


Singers—Louise Homer, Emilio De Gogorza, Julia Culp, 
Stanley, 
Niolinists—Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, 


Arthur Hackett, 
‘Cellist— 
rold Bauer, Guiomar 


and $17.50 
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Dances 


MABLE RUSSELL & MARTY WARD Popula 
& COMPANY Mats, 
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THE JORDAN GIRL 
Ninth, at St. Charles—2:15-S:15 Comely Trio of Wirists 
Ry Request PRANKLYN “IN (THE DARK" 
EDDIE LEONARD A&A COMPANY ARDELL. Mystery 
In “The Minstrel’'s Return In Comedy Playlet Melodramat 
OLGA AND MISHRA co. The Wife Saver" Novelty. 
Sensational Classic Modern 


r Prices Prevail 
(Ex. Sat... Sun.), 
25e. She, SOc. 


Evenings Ie. 25e, 35e, S00e. The 
s. Orchestra—Pictures—EFE levator 
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15¢ COLUMBIA asc | | matte! 


0 Big Acts of Vaudeville 


Novelties—Pictures— 
Musical Comedy 


Circus 


Box Seats 


11 A. M. Continuing te 11 P. M. 


Opera House 


ARKET STREET 
Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 

ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





30ce; Lower Floor 25e; 


All Other Seats 15e. 
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Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
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ROBERT CAMPBELL Presents 


PEG O’MY HEART 
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By J. HARTLEY MANNERS Verde 
THE GREATEST COMEDY _— 
SUCCESS OF A DECADE 920 Market St. 
NEW YORK PRODUCTION. 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
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the dividend rates of banking institu 


tions im leading cities Vhe business is 


stil Inehly profitable, in the main, The 


comptroller of the curreney places the 


total earnings ot the national banks for 


the tiseal vear ended Tune 30, 1OL7, at 


S007 400000, or  S70,704,.000) over the 


LYTS-10 record Vhev established a new 
manu Phe net earnings 


were $194,321 000, 


ADS AUITE 


indicating an merease 


Of $30,778,000, equal to 23 per cent. The 
aggregate of dividends paid was $125 
138,000 Vhis amount implies a gain o 


$10,813,000, equal to 4 per cent. The 
distributed on capital stock was 
LOTS-10 


Louis se 


average 
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Phe quotations tor other St 
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e calcu thing has been 
paid s The 5 per cent 
lividends on first and second preferred 
e still earned, but the safety margin 
s dwi You should buy the com 
mon only in case you feel prepared to 
Id ior two years. Some nine years 


price was as high as 76) 


. Nd Tex.—Union Pa- 


., Galveston, 
cific common is an investment of high 
value, though 


inherent subject to ex 


sentive fluctuations - particularly 


. It is quoted 


peice, 


at 10817 4 ee ine to 100 does not 
seem improbable. Jn 1907, the value 
fell from 183 to 100 exactly. The com- 


pany pays a regular rate of $8 and $2 
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derived from holdings of se 


extra per annum, disburse- 
ments is 
curities, The likelihood of an omission 
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me, no doubt hey were worth 78% 
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with severe breaks m the values of com 
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outeome, partly, ot the displeasure jn 
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quotation fo 
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Reid people, he 
bonds wall probably geo lower still, 


ahout Sa 


Kansas City, Mo—(1) With 
down to 791 », Atchison 


hy Is 
el, 7) 
the quotation 


preferred claims the attention of thrifty 


mvestors Phe net vield is over O'4 per 


cent, the dividend bemge 5 per cent and 


of unquestionable satety.  Uhe company 


is ecarming the © per cent on the com- 


mon twice ove in the tirst month oi 


the vear the preferred was rated at 


107 enter a scaled order, commene 


with Sod (2) Pennsylvania is a 


commendable investment at 43-—the 


price Naw in effect, 


Ievansville, Ind CL) Unite 


vielding 7 per cent 

Re Aper, 
Zine is a very interior speculation. — Let 
alone, It vou ean afford t 


| } 
the thing 


risk money, buy something that’s bot 


cheap and remunerative International 
Nickel is selling at 24! and pays SM 

year, Kennecott Copper, rated at 30!., 
Vhese are 


also pays S4 only two 


Stanees out of a considerable number 


(2) Llold vour Southern Railway com 
Milferd, Mass.—The 12 pc 


Motors common ts 


X URIOUS, 
cent on General 
likely to be cut in the next six months 
\What may develop afterwards, none cat 
tell. Phe quotation of S85 indicates that 
Wall street thinks the stock a decidedly 


P ° >? = 1 
speculative purchase. Kigorous regula- 


inevitable—-is, 
effect. New 


tion of industries Is 


some degrees already in 


taxation schemes must also be draw: 


into consideration. 


Et De Nae 


tion Copper is a stock of forthstanding 


Jacksonville, bla,—Inspira- 


merits. “The current price of 41 does 
not look unjustifiable even if thought is 
taken of the probability of a reductiot 
in the yearly rate from $8 to, say, $5 01 
$6. The li 


recent low mark was 3s. It 
the amount is tixed at $5, 


owners at 41 


value 


receive about 12'4 per cent. Par 
$20. The company possesses 4.716 acres 
Arizona, Ot this 
mining land, The 


in the Globe camp of 
area, 1,870 acres are 
cost of production is unusually low. 
Appropriating a Dream 

“i dreamed last night that I proposed 
to a beautiful girl,” he confided. 
“And what did 
r¢ athlessly 


IT say?” she queried 
Tiger. 
She | close 
things at the front? 

IHle—Pather! There was McDougall 
hattalion--I think he was the 
Ideas. 


suppose Vou saw some 


Ol our 


closest.--London 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
ReEpY’s Mirror, St, Louts, Mo. 

In Praish or War by Don C, Seitz. New 
York Harper & Bros., $t. 


\ bool of tively over touching many 


phases af waroon Teaned aed sea. 

Rivasernce by dma St. Vincent Millay. 
Now Vor Mitehell Nennerley, $1.50, 

Proms, Phev are not celroc 

VP apa Sannp bys Philip Moeller New 
York Alfred \ Knope, S12; 


\ biographical comedy. Introduction — Ty 
Arthur Tlopkins and a foreword by Mrs, Fiske, 
who starred in the original production at Balti- 
more Last Oetober 


lu City oF TH Diserrer bv Pro Rarone 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 


\ novel of Cordova picturing the city to 
dav and her **di creet’ tnhabitants,. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Jacob S. Fassett, 
In RBaroja is oa popular Spanish novelist 
fhose works have been translated into Ger- 
mano oaned Freneh; this is his first rendition in 
Kenelish, 


fu Cant Iv \ Blasco Tbates New Yon: 
Nitred AL Ninept, $1.00, 


\ stery of the section of Spain near Valencia, 
showing the manners and customs of | the 
country people and indicating the political con 
ditions of that country today. ‘Translated by 
Philip Tlattkine Snow. 


Wir Nevin Tlarrvenen  oby  “Ropshin’’ 


(Boris Savinkow) New York: Alfred <A. 
Knopt, SE60, 

Phe terroristic side of the Russian revolu 
on done rte fiction bw the mmster of wat 
int) Nerensky'’s) cabinet. Everything in the 
novel is founded upon actual events in which 
the author partictpated. 

| S sal ' Mint h Bally San 

New York: G. PL Putnam's Sons, $1.50. 

Phe stories of Adam and Eve, Abraham and 
Sarah, Tsaae and Rebecea, Jacob and Rachel, 
ete, retold in the characteristic Sunday slang. 
Mustrated 

Praraxiss. by Paul Elmer More, Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, $1.75, 
Written as the foundation for a series of 
tiuties on the origins and early environment 


of Christianttv. and oon sueh more modern 


levements as the English revival of philoso 
phic religion in the ig a eentary and 
1 rise of rom anticisn in the vhteenth. 

Var Unxpyine Spirir or France by Maurie 


Barres New Haven, Ct.: Yale University 


“Les ‘Traits Eternels de la France,” being 
in address delivered before the British 
LOACLOTN eNpPressing tersels ana vividly t 


spirit of devotion to Franee which has actu 
ted the French officers and soldiers entering 
the wat lranslated by Margaret W. B. Cor 


ru Winns oF 4TH Wor! by 
Mundy, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


S150, 


Talbot 
Robbe Merrill Co.., 


\nother East Indian thrilter by the author 
to “King of the Khyber Rifles.’ 


bel RAP ‘ s Bd;Y N iW War 
Douglas W. Jolnser New York: Henry Holt 
X ¢ yee 

Nn analysis of the topography of cach of th 
Mest important theatres of the war, together 

it] summary of the principle campaigns 
} ie oot military operations Nay 
been intluceneed by the surface features of the 
country With maps, illustrations and index. 
The author is associate professor of physiog 

v at Columbia university. 

Pi = RCES OF THE POWER oF Music by 

hila WI Custer, Portland, Me.: Thomas 


Bird Mosher: « 


‘ 
dent’s edition $1. 


uxe edition, boxed, $3; stu 


A series of six chapters analyzing music to 
b asic principles and seekirg the sources of 





Its power over the mind of man. Writte: 
upon the experiences of a lifetime and directed 
particularly to the who have had no technical 
\ T kS OF Ricuakp Hakp- 
Davis edited by Charles Belmont Davis. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 
| fe irks of the author-soldicr 
vea'e t] his correspondence. As his 





avels carried him over four continents and 
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brought him into contact with the most notable 
people of all countrics visited, his letters are 
most interesting, Illustrated. 


Ix Warry Vaitey by John Fox, Jr. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.35, 


Another novel of the Kentucky mountain 
eoers, — Tlustrated. 


Bivonp by John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


Fhe story of a love which would not be 
bound by conventions, 


Unicorns by James Huneker. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.75. 


America’s most explorative and dynamic 
critic in swift-moving studies of prominent 
figures in the European world of letters, arts 
and music. Essays in interpretatoin of mort 
or less cxotic souls: Artzibashef. Brahms. 
George Sand, Chopin, James Joyce, Mallock, 
George Moore, Wagner and others. A book 
o keep all the senses wide awake. 


On he Risin ot HE Britisn Laine bys 
Capt. Cyilhe rt Nobbs, L. R. LB. New York: 
Charlies Seribrer’s Sons, $1.25. 

An account of five weeks on the Somm fir- 
ing line and three months as a prisoner of 
war. _Hlustrated. 


\ Cuanxce or Arr by Watharine Fullerton 
Gerould. New Wark: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
$1.20. 


The adventures of a group of persons sud 
denly made rich by the generosity of a friend 
and thus left free to follow their bent. Story 


and style happily wed. 


Tu DEFENDERS OF DEMOCRACY. New York: 
lohn Lane Co., $2.50, 


. : : . | rich incuad 
Contributions from the most richly endowed 


writers and artists of the Allied nations, as 
sembled and edited) by “Th Militia of 
Merev’ for the aid of the dependent families 
of our volunteer sailors. 


Sonnets by Mahlon Leonard Fis sher. New 
York, published by the author, $1.75. 


Mr. Fisher may be said to specialize on the 
sonnet and he is unexcelled in this country 
jn its technique. The technique has some 
thing worth while to play upon. — Matter 
rather, spirit—and manner are alike instru 
tive and delightful. 


My Suip any Oruer \ sis by Ex 
Leamy. New York: John at 


Pocnis. Introduction by Katherine ‘1 


Tue Brazilians AND THEIR COUNTRY 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. New York: 1 
erick A. Stokes Co.: $3.90. 


3razil presented in contrast to the nited 
States, showing the dissimilarity in 1ace origin, 
character, abilitics and thought processes of thie 
two peoptes. and emphasizing the importance to 
the United States of under standing the Bra- 
zilian point of view as a basis for friendly ane 


commercial lations With map, illustrations 
d index. 
Co-OPERAT! MARKETID by W. W. Cur 
berland, Princeton, N. J Princeton | 
sity Press, $1.50. 
_The advantages of co tiv marketing 
mplified in the California Fs uit Growers’ E> 
¢ lange The 0k | is b en written to prcpa 1 
way for a better system of food distributior 


ness, nor the curt trivialities of another. 


@ Limited edition on hand-made paper $1.50 net. 
signed by the author, $10.00 net. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PUBLISHER 


A BOOK OF REAL POETRY! 
RENASCENCE AND OTHER POEMS 


BY 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


@ Miss Millay’s poems have a remarkable freshness, sincerity and power. 
not depend upon curious and involved artifice ‘f 

upon the presence of what should be absent. 
mere triteness, as strength. They are not facile outpourings of one form of shallow- 
They deal, as poetry should deal, primarily 
with emotion; with the sense of tears and of laughter, in mortal things; with beauty 
and passion ; with having and losing. 


sac fies EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


B1a'a'a'ea ts 


, upon waywardness © 
They do not present uncouthness, or 


A few copies on Japan Vellum, 
@ Send in your subscription to-day. 
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method or metre, 











All the late Oloth j 
BOO K * ana Paper Found ROBUrS Book Store 
at :::::: : 703 Lecust Street 
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SONNETS TO A WIF 


$1.00 Each Postpaid . . 





By ERNEST 
McGAFFEY 


GRAPHICS MERTON LYON 
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by reviewing the ordinary problems that face 
a co-operative association, questions of inter- 
nal management, and relationship to other 
associations. The co-operative marketing ma 
chinery of the citrus industry of California 
is taken as a basis of this work. ba heeed. 


Robin Hoop by Pai iraswick, Philadelphia: 


David McKay; $2.50. 


An old favorite in a new dress. Page illus- 
trations in color by N. D. Wyeth. 
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The Crux 

He'd never really been keen on sol 
diering. 

He'd only gone into the 
cause he couldn’t very well avoid it. 

But hitherto he had gone through 
with it without making a conspicuous 
ass of himself. 


army be- 


Now, however, that the moment was 
at hand, the moment that would really 
test him, 
ard, 


He felt a worm, a jelly-fish, no man 


he knew himself for a cow- 


he felt, in fact, a conglomeration of 
ali the emotions that analytical novel 
ists, depicting their heroes in blue funk, 
had described at length in the days he- 
fore there was a paper shortage. 

And the earth refused to open and 
swallow him. 

And even the opportunity of running 


away was denied him, for the brutal ser 


- 


ceant-—he’d always disliked that par 
ticular sergeant—had set him in front 
of the first rank hollow 
square and was huskily whispering in 


inside the 


his ear: “Now, me lad, if yer will be 
a blinkin’ hero, go up and take yer 
medicine.” 

“Corporal Smith,” called an_ officer, 
reading from a paper. 

And Corporal Smith guiltily crawled 
forward to receive from the hands of 
the general the decoration he had earn 
ed in France.—London Opinion 


ote ofe ote 
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“Tl want to reach people in all walks 


of life “That’s a narrow audience 





a y TA 
HE SOURCES of the 
POWER of MUSIC dy 
KLLA WHITE CUSTER 
SERIES of six chapters analyzing 
Music to its basic principles and seek 
ing the sources of its power over the mind 
of Man. It is based upon the experience 
of a lifetime, with unusual opportunities fo: 
observation, and is prompted by a deep 
appreciation of the beauty of Music and of 
its influence upon Man. This book makes 
its appeal to thoughtful students and to 
those music-lovers who have had no tech 
nical training, but who desire to know 
something of the reasons why Music has 
such a widespread and varied interest. It 
is clearly and concisely written, and ther: 
is “not one superfluous sentence.” 

This Work ts issued as follow 

De Luxe Epition 

{00 COPIES, POST QUARTO (8x1012) PRIN 

ED ON ITALIAN HAND-MADE PAPER, IN 12 

POINT OLD-STYLE ROMAN TYPE, BOUND 

DARK BLUE ANCONA BOARDS WITH POCKET FO# 

3% CHARTS IN FRONT, UNCUT EDGES AND 1 

SLIDE CASE, $3.00 NET. 

Srupent’s Epirios 
600 COPIES ON HEAVY AMERICAN WHITE 

WOVE PAPER (WITH WIDE MARGINS SUITABI 

FOR PENCII NOTES) BOUND IN COLUMBIA 

BLUE HERKCULFAN COVERS, $1.00 Net, 
Postpaid on receipt of net price. 
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By Car! Zigrosser. 


The Modern School 


With Designs by Rock- 
well Kent. 








The First of the Modern School 
Pamphlets. Price Fifteen Cents. 





Ferrer Colony, Stelton, New Jersey. 




















Better include all makes of 
cars.”—Louisville 


old man. 
Courier-Journal, 


9, Seo of 
me 


When passing behind a street car, Jool 
out for the car 


1 


approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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CENTRAL ENG CO 


DO YOU PRACTICE THRIFT 


Or 


JUST TALK IT? 


‘This pertinent head-line addressed to the public was used in an advertisement of ‘The National Bank of 
Commerce a few days ago. Many people who read it could not help but admit to themselves that the Advertiser 
had struck home. 

Still, it is perhaps, not-fair to criticise in a connection where the Public has not been afforded every facility 
available. 

On Monday, December loth, The National Bank of Commerce, with resources of more than Eighty Million 
Dollars, opened to the public a Savings Department under the management of Mr. IL. 11. Reinhard, a well known 
young banker, who has been in the service of the bank for 22 years. 

This action on the part of the bank came as a surprise to the Savers of the Community, because The 
National Bank of Commerce for years has been known as a strictly commercial bank, and now notwithstanding 
the fact that it is the largest and most powerful bank west of the Mississippi River, has thrown open its doors to 
the smallest depositor having access to any bank. 

An account of $1.00 is acceptable, and the same courtesy surrounding the largest depositor is accorded 
the new savings department customer. 

‘The prestige of an account with this great institution will not be overlooked by the careful thinking man or 
woman; and furthermore, they will realize that after all the sacrifice and care which has helped to accumulate a 
savings fund, the next most important step is to secure for that fund a safe place of deposit. 

With a capital of Ten Million Dollars, and a stockholders’ double liability, plus a surplus in excess of 
Three Million Dollars, The National Bank of Commerce offers to the public a protective guarantee feature of 
Twenty-three Million Dollars. 



































